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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1863. and no doubt engaged on his Chronicon Scotorum, 


CONTENTS xe, =p Pedigrees of Ancient Irish and Anglo-Norman 
NTENTS.— N°. 76, / ") : . 
: ; = Families, Glossary of the Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
ES :— Irish Manuscripts at Home and Abroad, &c., 461 Biographical D WT " the Anci , Wr - 
—On the Early Folio Editions of the Authorised Version wograp seas LNCHORGTY of the 2 nevent ' riers, 
af our Bible, 462 — Poland, 463— Shakspeariana: Passage | and most distinguished Literary Men of Erinn, or 
4 — " — — . D A me in a Hi = | some other of his numerous Irish works. Dr. 
- ¢ Discomfiture at Dundee, 465— Siege « ur > : - . f 
fleur, 1415, ID. Keating refers to the following books as being in 
Bison Notrs:— Magic Pear of Coalston— Ancient Cere- | @Xistence in his time; namely, The Book of Ar- 
qmony in Fortagal — The Anglo-Sax ns and Asiatie Topo- | magh, evidently (Professor O'Curry states) not 
— a eae . ~ q ey a00. the book now known under the name; the Sal- 
Remark, 407 —-Anonymous—Crest whose? Dianond | “i” of Cashel; the Book of Uackongbhail ; the 
or Adamant Allan Durward — Ed ‘ish : Book of Cluain Eidneach (in Leix); the Saltair 
Marinus: Heedus: Flota—A Singular General—Latin | n@ Rann, written by Engus Ceile Dé; the Book 
MS. on the Bib! Library of the late v. Joseph Mend- ° ry , y 
jam — Miriam’s History — Numismatic Queries—“To | 0 Glen-da-locha; the Leabhar na h-Uidhre ; the 
know no more on Ss Pope ¢ Ror: . — Pr ‘~ ul | Yellow Book of Saint Moling ; the Black Book of 
jewspaper — Queer ries —S ancis Rooe, or Rowe, , } ; bnf , . 
Newsp: rs =a . seer , iF Francis & oat Saint Molaga; the Black Book of Mac Egan, and 


in ~ 1 Lairds — Substantia Sur 


Knt.— Silver ¢ . d . 
Francis Watson, Bart., 468. the Speckled Book of Mac Egan. Of these 
RIES WITH ANSWERS :— Source of the Nile —“ Like a | volumes, extant certainly in 1630, we have no 
Dutch Uncle” —“The Feathers Tavern” — Medallic | trace, with the exception of the Saltair na Rann 
uery fhe Blue and Orance Society — Glamorganshire . ° ° , 
el a 70, , now in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
BEPLIES :— Shakspeare Music, 472 — Dentition in old Age, Prefixed to the Leabhair Gadhala, or Book of 
bl — States, £6, - ‘ee eee . grees Invasions, is a list of the authorities quoted in that 
MOS Al Surnames eague — neil avcenes a . . - 
The Epithet “Dan” — Book-Exchange Bazaar— Hewett | ¥Ork. ‘They are the following: the Book of Bal- 
Family —“ The Maid in Bedlam” — Prince Christiern of | /ymulconroy, 1543 ; the Book of Ballycleary, writ- 
— A py of aon : —_—, » - 5 ten 979; the Book of O' Duige nans, and the Book 
annan: the Merse — The Names Searf and Scard—Ta‘gl, | 9f Uachongbhala, and several others. Of this list 
a Tail — Charles Marsh — The Escorial, Spain — Oil Well | not one is now known to be extant. 
in Monmouthshire, &c., 476. 1m . . . 
ison Becks, Sc The Four Masters have named in their Annals 
he a the books from which they derived their materials, 
and the Fathers of the Franciscan Order of the 
fotes. Monastery of Donegal have left a testimonial, 
scien ae ~ wane at “these were the books they had.” ‘The Book 
IRISH MANUSCRIPTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: | hat“ these were the books they had." ‘The Book 
SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THEM of Clonmacnoise, the Book of the Island of Saints in 
‘ean — Lough Ree, the Book of Senagh Mhie Maghnusa 
The claims which Ireland has persistently made | in Loch Erne, the Book of the O'Duigenans of 
to an early literature and pre-Christian civilisa- | Kilronan, and the Historical Book of Lecan Mac 
) P 
tion, after much illiberal scepticism on the sub- | Firbis,the Book of Maolin Mac Brody the Younger, 
ject, are now recognised and admitted by the | of Thomond; and the Books of Cucogry, and 
enlightened. The publication of that very valua- | also of Lughaide O'Clery; the latter book con- 
able historical compilation, the Annals of the Four | jectured to be the Life of Hugh Roe O'Donnell. 
Masters, so ably edited by the late eminent | Of these books not one is now known to be in 
J y 
teholar, antiquary, and philologist, Dr. John | existence, except the Annals of Ulster, and the 
O'Donovan, and several kindred works, have esta- | copy of Lughaide O'Clery’s book of ZLecain in the 
blished those claims, and shown that Ireland has, | Royal Irish Academy. 
in the reliques of her once very extensive literary This long list of what the old Gael would call 
stores, a rich inheritance. his jewels embraces a small portion, we fear, of the 
Of the ravages made by war and time on these | national treasures lost within the comparatively 
stores, some estimate may be formed by calculat- | small and modern space of two centuries, and 
ing the ascertained losses sustained since 1630. | these by no means the most perilous of the ten 
This period presents itself by a combination of | centuries of chequered convulsions, and the dis- 
remarkable coincidences as an epoch in the literary | tractions of foreign aggression and domestic strife. 
history of Ireland. In this year the Rev. Geoffry | This loss was restricted to historical productions, 
Keating wrote his History of Erinn in the verna- | civil and ecclesiastical records. We have no re- 
f I% 
cular, about the same time the O'Clerys compiled | cord of the compositions which, within the same 
the Leabhar Gadhala, the Four Masters their | period, have perished, of the more neglected, be- 
I I 
Annals; Dr. Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore and Ar- | cause Jess popular divisions of literature—such as 
dagh, was superintending the preparation of the | poetry, romance, law, medicine, mathematics, as- 
Trish translation of the Bible; and that very emi- | tronomy, and music. 
Rent antiquary and historian by hereditary pro- | Much has perished—irreparably perished—of 
fession, Duald MacFirbis, was in his fortieth year, | that literature, which, borne from the “island 
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of saints” by its learned and laborious mission- 
aries, spread spiritual and secular knowledge over 
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. ~ . | 
the continent of Europe, and if preserved would | 


illustrate many an illegible page of history, 
and reveal the journeyings and gospel and other 
educational labours of these pioneers of modern 
civilisation. Yet what an amazing mass of Irish 


manuscripts has escaped destruction. The collec- | 
tion in Trinity College consists of over 140 volumes | 


from the sixth century downwards. The collec- 
tion of the Royal Irish Academy is far more 
extensive. The British Museum has a very large 
number, many of which are old, rare, and valu- 
able. In the Sloane collection there are five 
volumes; in the Harleian, four; in the Arundel, 
two; in the Additional, twenty-seven; various, 
five ; and in the Egerton one hundred and twenty- 
four, containing about one thousand composi- 
tions, ranging through theology, history, grammar, 
science, poetry, and romance. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, though com- 
prising sixteen volumes in Irish only, is enriched, 
says Professor O'Curry, by some most precious 
books. Among them, a copy of what remains of the 
Psaltair of Cashel, made in the year 1454. There 
are private collections: the Stowe, which has 
been purchased by Lord Ashburnham; the Col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, in Worcester- 
shire. The Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh, 
contains a few important volumes, some of which 


are briefly described in the Highland Society’s | 


Report on Macpherson’s Poems of Oisin, pub- 
lished in 1794. Zeuss, who in the prosecution 
of his philological studies, traced the relations 
which the languages of Greece and Rome, and 
their modern developments, have to the. Celtic, 
and left to us the valuable results of his in- 
teresting investigations in his celebrated Gram- 
matica Celtica, published in 1853, has given a list 
of Codices Hibernici, seven in number, all of 
which, he states, are of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, and were either brought from Ireland, or 
written by [rish monks in Continental monasteries. 
These are preserved, two in the library at St. 
Gall, founded, as well as Bobbio, by an Irishman, 
in Switzerland, one of them a Codex of Priscian, 
crowded with Irish Glosses, interlineal and mar- 
ginal; a Codex of St. Paul's Epistles in the library 
of Wiirtzburg, containing a still greater number 
of glosses than the St. Gall Priscian; a commen- 
tary on the Psalms, which Muratori, Peyron, and 
Zeuss ascribe to St. Columbanus, in the Ambro- 
sian library at Milan, brought thither from Bob- 
bio; a Codex at Carlsruhe, containing some of the 
venerable Bede's works, and formerly belonging 
to the monastery of*Reichenau, and another in 
the same place, also from Reichenau ; the seventh 
and last at Cambray, written between 763 and 
790, containing the Canons of an Irish Council 
held a.p, 684, and a fragment of an Irish Sermon. 





[4 S, III. Jone 13, 49, 





The public and monastic libraries of the Cop. 
tinent have not yet been in a systematic wa 
examined for Irish works, but some casual dis. 
coveries lead to the conclusion that, in these 
establishments, hidden stores will yet be brought 
to light. Some Irish tomes have been found jp 
the National or Imperial Library of Paris and jp 
the Burgundian Library in Belgium —a ye 
valuable collection —a part of the treasures of 
the Irish Franciscans in Louvain. In the College 
of St. Isidore in Rome, of the Louvain Library, 
there are about twenty volumes, rich in valuable 
materials for the study of the language and his. 
tory of Ireland. 

It is too much to hope that these widely-scat. 
tered treasures will be ever collected in Ireland, 
Some of them may. Surely the Irish people has 
some title, equitable at least, to the restoration of 
those books which belonged to Continental com- 
munities of Irishmen previous to the convulsions 
which agitated Europe in the throes of the Revo- 
lution. The Pope would not repudiate a claim 
from those so “ faithful” to him; nor would, we 
opine, France or Belgium repudiate it. If the 
restoration could not be effected, permission might 
be conceded by those possessing unique MSS. to 
take copies. If a well-advised movement were 
made, sufficient funds would be raised to form or 
to supplement a national library which would 
comprise available Irish books, originals or copies. 
This would be the proudest monument a nation 
could consecrate to itself. The next best thing 
would be to prepare and publish a descriptive 
Catalogue of all the accessible manuscripts. This 
would not be a work of much labour or expense. 
Professor O’Curry has led the way. Some years 
ago, he compiled descriptive Catalogues for the 
Royal Irish Academy and the British Museum; 
and though I should not recommend them as 
models of arrangement or description, they would 
greatly facilitate the undertaking. 

Though I have not exhausted the subject, I 
fear to trespass too much on your pages. 

J. Eveene O'Cavanacn. 


ON THE EARLY FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
AUTHORISED VERSION OF OUR BIBLE. 

During some years past I have been engaged in 
examining many copies of the first edition of the 
Bible now in use, the authorised, or King James's, 
version. It isa noble folio, and was printed in 
the year 1611. The preliminary leaves of the 
edition of 1613, and the three subsequent editions, 
read with the first, and portions of these are often 
found bound in with the edition of 1611. They 
are dated 1617, 1634, and 1640. 

It has been a question whether there is more 
than one impression or issue of the first edition, 
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copies having been observed to differ in various 
leaves. It would not be easy, perhaps impossible, 
to decide what these differences are, except by 
comparing, at the same time, many copies of all 
these editions: this [have done. Anderson, writ- 
ing of the first edition in 1611, says,— 

“It has been said that the British Museum has two 
editions of this vear; but this is a mistake. The title of 
1611 has been affixed to the editions of 1615, 1617, 1634, 
and even 1640, to make, apparently, the copies of the 
first; but there certainly was no second edition in 1611.”* 

This proves that he knew nothing of the second 
issue. Lea Wilson also had no knowledge of the 
second issue. Archdeacon Cotton is, perhaps, the 
only author who has given an opinion that there 
are two editions of 1611, printed with the same 
size type. The smaller type edition of 1613 has 
been by some supposed to be a second edition of 
1611. Dr. Cotton writes,— 

“I cannot but believe that two editions were actually 
issued in 1611, and to this conclusion I am led by the fol- 
lowing facts.” ¢ 


Dr. Cotton then states, that Dr. Daley, Bishop of | 


Cashel, has informed him that he possesses two 


in various pages. This I believe is all the inform- 
ation that has been published on this subject. 
Thus it has been admitted that there were two 
issues in 1611; but whether these differ only in 
the reprinting the preliminary and some other 
leaves, or to a larger extent, had not been proved, 
and no conclusive evidence has been shown to 
prove which of the two was the first issued. My 
object has been to decide these points, and to 
obtain information I have carefully examined a 
large number of copies of all the five dates, by 
comparing the same leaf of all the copies I could 
place open at the same time. 

I can now inform your readers who take an in- 
terest in the subject, that there are two separate 
prints or issues of the edition of the folio Bible of 
1611. I do not call them two editions because 
they were issued without distinction, and dated 
1611. Every leaf differs in the setting up of the 
type, and often in the spelling, and there are more 
than two hundred leaves, of which there are three 
distinct impressions. 

There are two titles with the date of 1611: the 
engraved and the woodcut title. It is uncertain 
how these were used, whether one title was in- 
tended for one issue, and the other title for the 
other issue, or what circumstances governed the 
use of them. Iam preparing for publication the 


to obtain information. If any gentleman has any 
copies of the edition of 1611 or 1613, especially if 
the copy has either of the titles of 1611, I shall 


* Anderson’s Annals, &c., vol. ii. p. 22, end of List of 
Bibles. 
t Cotton’s List of Bibles, 1852, p. 60. 
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ject. 


take it as a favour if he will communicate with me, 
as his copy may afford some evidence on the sub- 
Some copies of the edition of 1611 have the 
title of 1613, and some copies of the edition of 
1613 have the title of 1611 in them. 
Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


POLAND. 


lhe following supplicatory ode, addressed to the infant 
Saviour in behalf of Poland, has been discovered by M. 
Philaréte Chasles in a small book of Polish prayers, 
hitherto unnoticed by any bibliographer, and printed at 
Wilna apparently in the year 1740; and it is hoped it 
may find a place in “N. & Q.” The author of the verses, 
whoever he was, seems to have had a most lively pre- 
sentiment of the woes impending over his country. The 
prayer has been brought to light at a seasonable moment, 
and may serve to animate the efforts of the friends of 
Poland; who are not neglecting human means, while the 
ode invokes Divine aid. The coincidence is remarkable 


| between this prayer and the recent prayers for their 





| 
result of these examinations, and I shall be glad | 
| 


| 
| 


country of the Polish people in their churches. 
M. Chasles’s discovery was firat made known through 
the medium of the Journal des Débats of May 30th, and 


. ome | the verses present an opportunity of appending a trans- 
Bibles dated 1611, and that there are differences | F ; 


lation, and some remarks, in M. Chasles’s well-known 
animated and attractive style. He has omitted, he says, 
one or two very fine stanzas. 

AD PARVULUM CHRISTUM CONTRA HOSTES PATRI®, 


Benevolus audi 
Qu tuz sunt laudi, 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende ! 
Tu solus es agnus 
Et fortis et magnus! 
Qui perfidum Turcam, 
Compellis ad furcam ! 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende ! 
O nefas! 6 crimen! 
Mors transiit limen! 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende ! 
Jam victima sumus, 
Et pulvis et fumus. 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende ! 
Tu nudus hic jaces, 
Kt friges et taces! 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende! 
Minusculum pectus ! 
Duriusculus lectus! 
Nihilominus telo, 
Pugnabis e celo. 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende! 














Grassantur, 
Furantur, 
Preedantur, 
Bacchantur ! 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende ! 
Nil tutum, 
Nil ausum, 
Nil satis est clausum! 
Nil feedera valent, 
Cum hereses calent. 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende ! 
Polonia perit, 
Et spolium erit, 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende ! 
Tu fregeris nisi 
Vim hostis invisi, 
Oppresseris facem, 
Et dederis pacem ! 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende! 
Est tempus, est hora, 
Ne, queso, sit mora! 
O parvule delicate, 
Patriam defende ! 
Vicini laborant, 
Et aliud orant! 
Quod perfidus hostis 
Vos, superi, ndstis ! 
Patriam, 
Patriam, 
Patriam defende ! 
J. Macray. 
( xford, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


PassaGE 1n Hamiet.—With reference to my 
note about Hamlet’s “ the dram of eale” (3" S. ii. 
502), and a remark of Mr. T. Kerentiey (3"™ S. 
iii. 72), I beg to state, that I have not proposed 
a comma after “draught,” as it is printed in 
p- 502, and that I have not seen (as Mr. T. 
KriGut.ey supposes) that the sentence is incom- 
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| author of translations of The Tempest, Amst, 
1778, and Macbeth, Amst. 1780. 2. P, Bor 
Christiaensz, author of Pericles, Grav. 1617, 3. 

| D. Kalbergen, author of Muliassus de Turk, 4to, 

| Amst. 1652. 3. M. Nieuwenhuyzen, author of 
Desdemona, 8vo, Amst. 1789. 

Wanted, any information regarding the authors 
| of the following Swedish translations from Shak. 
| speare: P. Westerstrand, Julius Cesar, Stock. 
holm, 1839, 8vo; H. Sandstriim, Macbeth, Stock. 
holm, 1838, 8vo; Anon, Lear, Upsala, 1818, 8yo; 
| Anon, Tempest, Stockholm, 1836, 8vo. 
| There is a Danish translation of The Tempest 
and Zhe Merchant of Venice, by 38. Meisling, 
Copenhagen, 1810. Can you give me any in. 
formation regarding the translator ? 

Imitations of Shakespear and Spenser, 12mo, 
1770. Query, what are the titles of these Shak- 
sperian imitations? Zeta, 


Pionep: Fiorat Crowns (3% §. iii. 42, 364.) 


| One of the older commentators has adduced g 


decisive reason against “ pioned” having any re- 
ference to the peony, viz. that the latter does not 
flower in April. Besides, though now found wild 
it is not a native of Great Britain; it is never 
elsewhere mentioned by Shakspeare; and neither 
in the colour of its flowers, nor in the language 
of flowers, nor according to the symbolism so 
prevalent in Shakspeare’s day, can it be said to 
form chaste crowns for cold maids—rather indeed 
the reverse, if it possess the medicinal virtues at- 
tributed to it. From Winter's Tale, it appears 
pretty clearly, that the “chaste crowns” were of 
a colour sympathetic with that of the cold maids 
who wore them, and were formed of primrose, 
Perdita associates the two; and thus shows the 


prevalent idea of the time, when she says: — 


e. ° ° ° pale prime-roses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength (a maladie 
Most incident to maids).” 


I would add that, according to a frequent con- 
struction in Shakspeare, the antecedent to “ which 





plete; there is no vacuum in the meaning of | 


Hamlet, saying — 


“ The dram of vile 
Turns all the noble substance of a draught 
To his own scandal.” 
F. A, Les. 


Berlin. 


spongy April,” is not necessarily brims ; but may 
be, “ ‘Thy banks”: the clause, “ with pioned and 
twilled brims,” being adjectival or attributive, 
qualifying banks. I submit these arguments to 
M. F., as they have converted me from his belief. 

Bens. Easy. 


“ Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims.” 
It seems to me that Mr. Kereutiey and your 


| correspondent M. F. have made for themselves 


the only difficulty to be found in the above pas- 
sage, by taking for granted that by the “ banks” 


TRaNsLations. — Wanted, a few biographical | mentioned are meant river-banks ; whereas it is 
particulars regarding four Dutch dramatists men- 
tioned in the list of Shaksperiana in the last vol. | to say banks forming the whole or a part of the 


of Bohn’s Lowndes's Manual. 1. B. Brunius, | fences which separate cornfields and other fields, 


evident that they are the banks of Ceres, that is 
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and out of which quick hedges grow. “ Pioned” 
no doubt means dug; and for twilled I think we 
may be allowed to read tilled. In February and 
March it is still the practice to do some sort of 
digging and tilling to hedge banks, if nothing 
more; at any rate to throw up on them the soil 
*pioned” or dug out of the ditches for the pur- 
se of clearing them. These banks thus dug 
and tilled, spongy April afterwards trims with 
spring flowers; March would be far too early 
for peonies and lilies, even if the former were 
ever to be found growing wild, which I greatly 
doubt. Those who are in the habit of observing 
the operations of hedging and ditching, and who 
“know” many “a bank” whereon the wild 
flowers blow, will be at no loss to understand the 
passage in question. S. H. M. 


WHIG DISCOMFITURE AT DUNDEE. 


Amongst the MSS. belonging to the Faculty of 
Advocates is one of a miscellaneous description 
very like a common-place book, and written about 
the beginning of last century. In it are preserved 
very singular odds and ends, and amongst them the 
ensuing lines, as to which it would be desirable 
that some explanation should be obtained. To 
which particular “ discomfiture ” it refers we have 
obtained no clue : — 

“ON THE WHIG DISCOMFITURE AT DUNDEE 
“Whether shall we goe and borrow 
Some doggrel ryme to vent our sorrow, 
And girn and glour fra e’en to morrow 
For oure defeate ? 
Now we are few and bin in foro, 
And lost the heate. 


“We rul’d the roast, I had na doubt; 
We domineered and bauld it out; 
Now we have gotten a devilish clout, 

It makes us bleed. 
Alas! it proves a hailesaile rout, 
We're quyte dung dead. 


“ For all our fierce confederacie 
They beat us from the magistracie, 
And brook not our conspiracie 
Whilke we hade caiked; 
And when they saw that we turned saucie, 
Than we was bauked. 


“The graceless curates and the Tories, 
They tell out all our fained stories, 
Calls us Abiram, Dathan, Cories, 

And deils indeed. 
I fear the godless, saulles Tories, 
Gett up their head. 


“And then the gentlemen of Angus 
Will ne’er rest till they o’ergang us, 
As little will they care to hang us, 

And maik us shrink; 
And pray to God they do not hang us 
Fan the’re in drink, 
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* For a’ the wark we made and dune; 
Fa e’er be out, we'll ne’er be in; 

We might, for a’ that we have dune, 
As wee misken'd it; 

We may tak’ up a rock and spin, 
We winna mend it. 

“We ken fatt made the Tories bissie : 
Chey took up with the royal hissie, 
They hois’ her up to make her dissie, 

Against us wapring ; 
In holie wrath we'll tak’ our vissie, 
Black be her aprin. 

“ Well does she mynd the days of yore 
Quhen we were high in place and power, 
How that we spilt the blood and goare 

Off Luckie Daddie ; 
Alas! our mynes wer sprung before 
That we were readdie. 

“Our good old cause begins to dwyne, 
As it did once in forty-nine. 

By change of state fools may devyne, 
We sittna sicker; 

We've gottine water in our wyne, 
And spoilt our liquor. 

“© fa will now look in to help; 
Malignant tyicks begin to yelp 
And yowl as they wer gaun to whelp; 

We dare na sputter, 
For fear we gett a devilish skelp, 
And drie the gutter.” 


SIEGE OF HARFLEUR, 1415. 

Sharon Turner, in his History of England (8rd 
edit., 1830, ii. 402, 406), says, that ‘ Magister 
ZEgidius is mentioned several times in [the Priest's 
Chronicle], and reads as if a Master Giles had been 
the king’s chief engineer.” He presumes, how- 
ever, that JEgidius Romanus, or De Columna, 
author of De Regimine Principum ; and how Cities 
should be governed in Times of War, is meant. A 
copy of this Principwm is in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, marked 4802. Its staple is of a moral and 
prudential instruction to kings. Its military in- 
structions begin in the latter part of the work, 
“and its lessons are most full on encampments, 
sieges, and defences.” It was written about a 
hundred years before the siege of Harfleur. Mas- 
ter gidius, author of the Principum, was Bishop 
of Berry, and died in 1316 (Fab. Bib. Med., vol. i. 
p. 52; and Cave, Hist. Lit., 657). 

Sir Harris Nicolas almost endorses Sharon Tur- 
ner’s opinion ; at least to the extent of admitting 
that the supposition is one of “ great probability” 
(Nich., Agincourt, 3rd edit. 1833, p. 58). 

Sir Harris Nicolas has given the Priest's 
Chronicle alluded to, in extenso, in his Agincourt, 
translated from the Latin. The original is pre- 
served in the Cott. MSS. Julius, E. iv.; and the 
Sloane MS. 1776, in the British Museum. 

In that Chronicle, Master Giles is spoken of 
three times. The instances follow : — 
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“ This town is but small, but very fairly fortified, and 
surrounded with walls embattled; and therefore, accord- 
ing to Master Giles, very difficult to be attacked, and 


. 189. 
“ Whilst these things were going on, the king was to 
have made an attack by means of mines; extending by 


a vault through subterranean ways, to have undermined | 


the walls on the side of the Duke of Clarence. 
work, which was begun contrary to the opinion of Master 
Giles, in the sight of the enemy (for, on account of the 
neighbouring hill and other causes, it could not be done 
otherwise) — being by counter-mines, and other skilful 
projects, twice frustrated through the enemy’s industry, 
and already a third time—produced no advantage.”— 
Ib. p. 198. 

“And amongst these various anxieties a siege was 
very perilous on that side, on account of the difficulty of 
communication between the king and the Duke of Clar- 
ence, which could only be effected in boats, or. by a long 
circuit; as well as from the probability of the enemy 
sallying out upon them, because that place was nearer 
and fitter for their incursions. The same Duke, accord- 
ing to the advice of Master Giles, and by order of the 
king, caused a trench of great depth and breadth to be 
dug betwixt him and the enemy, and the earth dug out 
to be cast towards his own men. . . . He caused this trench 
moreover to be constructed by his lancemen and bowmen, 
having appointed masters of the works, and assigned 
certain feet of ground to each lance and to each bow, 
until the whole work was entirely accomplished.” — Jb, 
p. 200. 

These extracts, though they afford seeming 
ground for an ingenious, deep-thinking, and criti- 
cal inquirer to suggest a doubt as to the actual 
presence at Harfleur of Master Giles as the king's 
chief engineer, have nevertheless an air about 
them of speaking of one who was a participator in 
the expedition. Nowhere does the chronicler 
allude to Master Giles as a writer of the past, 
whose work was the guide for the operations 
against Harfleur: he seems rather to have en- 
riched his narrative with the opinions of the en- 
gineer, as expressed on the spot. Were such 
expressions as those in the above extracts used 
in despatches of the present day, we should be at 
no loss to regard engineers as present in the sieges 
to which they might refer, whether we know of 
their presence or not; nor should we doubt of 
their presence in previous sieges, if referred to in 
like manner. Even Master Giles’s presence at Har- 
fleur would not have been questioned, only for the 
existence of a work on the science of war, written 
before cannon came into use, by a prelate bearing 
the same name. The doubt which Sharon Turner 
has expressed might be satisfactorily removed, 
and the real fact elicited, by a closer examination of 
De Regimine Principum. Master Giles’s opinions 
or advices have been quoted three times. Are 
those opinions to be found in the Principum in 
relation to the particular situation of Harfleur, 
and to the incidents of the siege in which the 
opinions of a Master Giles are alluded to? If 
discovered, they will be traced in connection with 
the most general principles for conducting sieges. 


But this | 





If not, then it is evident that Master Giles, spoken 
of by the priest, was present as the king's chief 


- - | engineer at Harfleur. 
very easily and securely to be defended.” — Nich, Agin. | “© 


As I am at a distance from the British Museum, 
I shall be extremely grateful if any of your 
readers will generally consult the Harl. MS. 4802, 
and determine, if possible, this historic question, 
left unsettled by Sharon Turner and Sir Harris 
Nicolas. M. 8. R. 


Brompton Barracks. 


Hinar Aotes. 


Maaeic Pear or Coatston. — Thomas Brown, 
merchant, and an Edinburgh baillie, in 1696 
bought the lands of Eastfield. His nephew, 
Charles Brown of Cleghorne, married the heiress 
of Coalston. The uncle or nephew was a book- 
seller by trade. The lady of the Earl of Dal. 
housie was the daughter of George Brown, a de- 
scendant of this marriage, and the last male heir, 
He was an advocate, and on December 18, 1756, 
became what was then the usual designation of 
Senators of the College of Justice — a paper lord, 
under the title of Coalston. He died November 6, 
1776. The fate of the house of Coalston was said 
to depend upon a magic pear. Lady Dalhousie, 
in a letter dated in 1808, writes : — 

“ They have a pear in the family, which they esteemed 
their Palladium; it is reported that Betty Mackenzie, 
when she married George Brown of Coalston, the first 
night she came to the house of Coalston, dreamt that she 
had eat the Pear, which her father looked upon as a bad 
omen, and expressed great fear that it should be an in- 
timation of the destruction of the house of Coalston.” 


The Lady Betty was daughter of George, first 
Earl of Cromarty. Her husband died without 
issue male in 1718; and the estate devolved upon 
the heiress, who, as before mentioned, was the 
wife of Charles Brown of Cleghorne. The Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie, who succeeded to Coalston on 
the death of his mother, having died also with- 
out issue male, the estate has passed to his eldest 
daughter. M 


Ancient Ceremony IN PortuGAL.— 

“The antique custom of breaking the shields, —a rite 
which has descended from the age of chivalry, has been 
celebrated with due pomp and solemnity. ‘This ancient 
ceremonial takes place whenever a king of Portugal dies.” 
Guardian, Dec. 4, 1861. 

I had made a note of this at the time, intending 
to ask for an explanation; but finding the fol- 
lowing passage in Sandford’s Genealogical History 
of the Kings of Portugal, I extract it, in the hope 
that it may be interesting to some of the readers 
of *“N.& Q.”:— 

“And here 'I cannot omit to inform of the ceremony 
used by the Portuguese in bewailing their dead kings, 
and performed by them upon the news of the death of 
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this king Sebastian. First there parted from the magis- 
trate’s house a citizen on horseback, covered himself and 
his horse, all in black, with a great ensign in his hand, 
likewise of black, bearing it on his shoulder, that it might 
trailon the ground; after him followed three old men on 
foot in mourning weeds, with three scutcheons in their 
hands like shields or targets, bearing them high upon their 
heads without any figure upon them, but all black ; then 
followed some citizens of the same magistrates and other 
inferiors in great numbers. All these went through the 
principal streets of Lisbon, and coming to the steps of 
the Cathedral Church, which is near unto the place from 
whence they parted, those which hold the scutcheons 
mount up certain degrees, and one of them, lifting up his 
shield, cries with a loud voice, ‘ People of Lisbon, lament 
your King Sebastian, who is dead.’ Then all the people 
weep and cry. Having ended his words, he breaks his 
scutcheon as a vain thing, striking it on the place where 
he stands, ‘Then proceed they on, and being come to the 
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the origin of the privilege has been lost — that 
the reputed Confucians are xot from one parent 
stock, and even — to hazard an hypothesis —that 
the imperial colour was derived from the local 
taste of the original inhabitants of Shantung, and 
remained peculiar to the occupant of the throne, 
and to those only from whom the imperial mind 


| first took the idea*, the priesthood of course 
| excepted. 


China is essentially an agricultural country. 
The emperor seems to declare that, with him, 
“ the empire is peace,” when, annually, he handles 
the plough. May not, therefore, the imperial 


| yellow signify the golden crops and brightness of 


| sunshine sustaining animal and vegetable 


new street, ascending the stairs of the little church of 


our Lady of Olivera, another of them which carried the 
scutcheons pronounceth the same words the former had 
done, and breaks his shield in the same manner. The 
like is done by the third upon the stairs of the hospital. 
So as all the three scutcheons being broken in those 
places, they all return home, and thus is the ceremony 
ended.”—P, 79. 
FE. H. A. 


Tue Ancto-Saxons anp Asratic ToroGra- 
puy.— There is a curious reference to the ¢umuli 
of the Troas in the poem of Elene which is worth 
notice. When the Empress finds herself baffled 
by the affected ignorance of Judas, upon the sub- 
ject of the place of deposit of the true cross, she 
proceeds to cross-examine by requiring him to 
reconcile this want of knowledge of an historical 
fact of his own country, of no very remote date, 
with his own and his countrymen's perfect know- 
ledge of the details of the Trojan war; e. g. the 
number of the slain, of their barrows, &c. : — 

“Hii is bet geworden on pisse werbeode, 

Pet we swa monigfeald on gemynd witon, 

Alra tacna gehwyle swa Trojana 

Durh gefeoht fremedon, pet wes fxr micel, 

Open eald gewin, bonne peos wepele gewyrd 

Geara gongum. Ge pet geare cunnon 

Edre gereccan, hweet rer eallra was, 

On man rime mor porslehtes, 

Dare placendra deadra gefeallen 

Under bordhagan, ge pa byrgenna 

Under stanhleopum, and pa stowe swa some 

And ba wintergerim on gewritu setton? ” 
Vv. 642-653. Grimm’s edition. 


Cassel, 1840.] 
H. C. C. 


Tue Imrerrar Corovur or Crrxa.—In China, 
the descendants of the Confucian family are per- 
mitted to wear dresses of the imperial colour. 
They may, or may not, have a pedigree substan- 
tiated by vouchers, extending over a period of 
about twenty-four centuries, and including per- 
haps seventy or eighty generations, yet, from the 
known jealousy of the imperial government, and 
the respect paid to learning, such a privilege 
could not have been transmitted through spurious 
races, unless we fall back on the supposition that 


| from the most southerly 


life, 
while the wavy skirts indicate the coast of the 
empire, thus fully and vividly, as it were, im- 
personated ? 

Warlike races have taken their imperial colour 
from blood. 

Black and white, as the types of darkness and 
spirituality (?) or impassiveness, have been se- 
lected for mourning; while, in some countries, 
blue has been chosen; but whether from any 
connection with the origin of the dye, or merely 
from economical or other motives, we know not, 
Accident and caprice often originate in the sim- 
plest manner customs which posterity puzzles 
itself with complicated hypotheses to explain. 

Sr. 


Queries. 


DID THE FIRST DANISH INVADERS COME 
DIRECTLY FROM DENMARK. 


Thierry (Norman Conquest, Book u.) says, “ In 
three days, with an east wind, the fleets of Denmark 
and Norway, two-sailed vessels, reached the south 
of Britain anno 787 ;” and Lappenberg (vol. i. p. 
273) says the first landing took place on the coast 
of Dorsetshire from three ships. If they started 
oint of Denmark, and 
landed in Portland Bay in lat. 50° 35’, the point of 
the coast nearest Dorchester — the city where the 
reeve Beaduheard lived, who went to question 
them—they must have had at least 680 miles to 
sail. Now if we go even further south, and take 
Hamburgh in lat. 53° 24’ as the point of ren- 
dezvous, we shall find that, with an east wind, 
they would have to make a port 2° 49’ south of 
the one from which they start; and sail for 
seventy-two hours at a rate of nine and a half 
miles per hour. But their sailing night and day 

* It is a curious fact that the borders of the emperor's 
yellow dresses are embroidered to represent the waves of 
the sea, while on the upper parts are flowers, animals, 
and dragons (supposed to be fabulous). The imperial 
sceptre, it may be further remarked, is much in form 
like the common hoe in use amongst the field labourers 
of China. 
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may be doubted: for in Laing’s Sea Kings (vol. i. 
p. 260), we find that “in the evening, about dark, 
the king left the ship; and when he got to the 
end of the gangway, from the ship to the shore,” 
&e. ‘To which the translator adds this note :— 
“ The ships appear generally to have been laid all 
night close to or at the shore, with a gangway to land 
by ; and the crew appear to have had tents on the 
shore to pass the night in.” If they were one- 
third of their time on shore, they would have te 
sail at the rate of fourteen and a quarter miles 
per hour; but this is out of all probability, and I 
think it is scarcely possible for them to have sailed 
even nine and a half miles per hour. 

When William the Conqueror invaded England, 
he started from Saint Valery some hours before 
sunset on the 27th of September, and landed at 
Pevensey on the 28th. Assuming that he arrived 
off the coast in the early morning, and which we 
know to have been some time after daybreak, he 
must have been at least twelve hours in sailing 
a distance of about sixty-seven miles. His rate 
of sailing would, therefore, be about five and a 
half miles per hour; and if the art of ship- 
building had improved as much during the three 
centuries which intervened between the two ex- 
peditions, as it has for the same time immediately 
before the introduction of steam, we may fairly 
suppose that they did not make even five and a 
half miles per hour. 

If they were really the fleets of Denmark and 
Norway, as Thierry says they were—and that 
the expedition was premeditated and pre-arranged, 
although the few ships employed seems to render 
that unlikely—it is scarcely probable that they 
would have chosen a rendezvous so far south as 
Hamburgh; but if we take as a central point 
Copenhagen, in lat. 55° 41’, the difficulties are 
increased in every respect. 

I do not know at what time the Northmen are 
said to have made their first descent upon Nor- 
mandy; but my impression was that the first, 
like the last Norman invasion that England suf- 
fered from, was organised on the soil of France. 

A. E. W. 


Anonymous. — Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing works ? — 


1. The Maiden Queen, a Pageant of Olden Times; 
and, The Countess, a Play in Five Acts, by a Lady. 8vo. 
Trewman. Excter, 1827. 

2. Dramatic Sketch, descriptive of Lord Clifford’s re- 
turn from London, 1833, Exeter. 

3. Dramas of the Princess Amalie of Saxony, from the 
German, 1848. 

4. Hanno; a Tragedy. This play was written between 
thirty and forty years ago. It has gone to two or three 
editions, The latest edition was published a few years 


ago. 
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5. Griselda; a Dramatic Poem. A translation from 
the German of F. Halm, by Q. E. D.? 1844, Thereisa 
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different translation of the same poem by Sir R. Anstry. 
ther, Bart., about 1840. 
6. Baron Fitzarden; a Tragedy. 
N. Talfourd. London, 1845? 
7. Karl Harold; a Tragedy. London, 1837. 
8. The Dalesman; a Drama. About 1834 or 1836, 
¥. Russell, or, The Rye House Plot; a Drama. 
10. Astolpho; a Dramatic Romance. 1843. 


Dedicated to Sir T, 


1839? 


11. Marion, or, The Page. 1845. Dedicated to R, H, 
Horne. 

12. The Borgias, or Italy in the Fifteenth Century; a 
Drama. Pickering. 1845. : 


13, Adrian; a Tragedy. London: Bosworth, 1848, 
14. Head Quarters, or Manners in the East; a Drama, 
By a Light Bob. London, 1853. 
Zera. 
Anonymous.—Who wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
Two Translations from the Greek, addressed to 
H——y F d, Esq., and published in Dublin 
in 1774? Also, An Essay towards a New History 
of the Gunpowder Treason, &c., 1765? Asuna. 





Crest: wHos—E?—On an old-fashioned silver 
spoon belonging to a friend, there is, by way of 
crest, a man in chain-armour and crowned, kneel- 
ing on his right knee, and holding a sheathed 
sword in his right hand, midways between the 
point and hilt. He seems about to present: it, or 
to have just received it, and the action seems to 
refer to some family incident. Any one who 
has ready access to a book of crests will much 
oblige by saying whose crest it is, and to what it 
refers. R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Diamonp on ApAMANT.— What ancient au- 
thority had Erasmus: for saying (Colloq. p. 533, 
edit. 1677), “ Quis ille nature sensus, ut adamas, 
quamlibet duris resistens, sanguine hircino mol- 
lescat?” There is, of course, no real foundation 
for the notion. 


Attan Durwarp, a Scotch nobleman, played 
a distinguished part in the early history of that 
country —the Quentin Durward of Scott being an 
imaginary descendant. He lived about the time of 
Malcolm II., and I should be much obliged to any 
of your readers who can give me any information 
about himself or his descendants. Barrister. 


Epcar. — Whose son was Gilbert Edgar, of 
“ Danskein infra regnum Poloniz, who died about 
1623,” and whose nephew and heir was named 
Thomas. Was the former a brother of David 
Edgar of Kethick, who m. Anna Blair ? 

This D. E.’s son David sold the estate of 
Kethick or Keithock to his cousin, also named 
David Edgar, and it was apparently a son of the 
second David, still styled of Kethick, who pro- 
cured for himself a grant of arms as Edgar of 
Dantzic in Poland. 

I should be glad of any corrections. 


Fisu: Lervs Marinus: Hepus: Fuora.— 
Erasmus, in his Colloquies (p. 341, edit. 1677) 


Spa. 
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says in a note, “ Lepus marinus, piscis, homini 
presentissimum et immedicabile venenum, et 
homo pisci, adeo ut hominis contactu solo mori- 
atur;” and the same thing (p. 526) in his text. 
Of the hedus he says (p. 342), “ Hectinis ac 
phthisicis vendimus hedos, non vertiginosis.” 
Again (p. 541), “ Flote nunquam submerguntur.” 
What fish are these ? F. 

A Srincurar Generau.—In an original letter 
written by General Wolfe, the following passage 
wcurs :— 


“There is an old General mentioned in history, that 
had but one left of what everybody else has commonly 
two; and yet with one leg, one arm, one eye, and one 


ear, he was, for a drunken man, the best officer of his 





Probably some correspondent of “N. & Q. 
ean oblige me by giving the “ local habitation and 
! of this remarkable soldier. 

Ronr. Wricnr. 


” 
> name 


Latin MS. on tue Biste.—I lately picked up 
at a bookstall a Latin MS, entitled “ De Variis 


Editionibus et ‘Translationibus SS. librorum.” It | 


shows considerable erudition and is very neatly 
written, and from the character of the writing I 
think by an Englishman, and from the quotations 
probably a Roman Catholic. It is full of strange 
contractions, which makes it somewhat difficult to 
decypher. It contains {174 pages of a small 8vo 
size, having from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
lines in a page, the margins being set out by lines 
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impressed at pp. 96 and 97, which show through 


all the other pages. It is written on thinnish 


paper, which has 1749 in the watermark of some | 


of the pages, and in others — 


“ H Covzar 
DANGOUMO.’ 


It concludes, “ Finis, die 30 Julii, an. 1756.” 
Can anyone kindly give me a clue to its author, 
and say if it has been published ? F. 


LisRary oF THE LATE Rev. Joseru Menp- 
HAM.~— The late Rev. Joseph Mendham, whose 
obituary appeared in “N. & Q.” 24 §, ii. 379, 
and whose publications 7b. 385, possessed a large 
and valuable library, inter alia, one of the only 
two copies of the Sixtine Bible known to be ex- 
tant. Your talented correspondent Bre.iotue- 
car. CueTuam, told me he inspected this Sixtine 
volume, which, on being held up to the light, 
shows it “as exactly mended,” as Dr. James states 
in his Bellum Papale. 

It would be well to keep an eye on this volume, 
as we cannot afford to lose it, and I believe there 
is not one in the British Museum.* 


* A copy of the Sixtine Bible, 1590, 3 vols. folio, the 
first complete Latin edition published by Papal authority, 
is in the King’s Library at the British Museum. ‘Six- 
tus V. died in the same year in which the Bible was 
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Mr. Mendham’s son has since died, and I put 
myself in order by asking what became of his 
father's library ? Georce Luioyp, 

Thurstonland. 


Mrrram's History.—In that work of a wayward 
and gloomy, yet powerful genius, The Marble 
Faun, occurs the following query, to which I hope 
to get a less tantalizing reply than that given by 
Kenyon : — 

“Could you tell me what were Miriam’s real name and 
rank, and precisely the nature of the troubles that led tu 
all those direful consequences? ” 

“Is it possible that you need an answer to those ques- 
tions,” exclaimed Kenyon, with an aspect of vast sur- 
prise. “Have you not even surmised Miriam’s name? 
Think awhile, and you will assuredly remember it. If 
not, [ congratulate you most sincerely; for it indicates 
that your feelings have never been harrowed by one of 
the most dreadful and mysterious events that have oc- 
curred within the present century! ”"—The Marble Fuun; 
or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By N. Hawthorne, Boston, 
1860, vol. ii. p. 288. 

In a previous part of the same volume Miriam 
reveals her name to Kenyon : — 

“ A name, at which her auditor started and grew pale; 
for it was one that only a few years before had been 
familiar tothe world in connexion with a mysterious and 
terrible event:—an event, the frightful and mysterious 
circumstances of which will recur to many minds, but of 
which few or none can have found for themselves a satis- 
factory explanation.”—Pp. 244—246. 





As well as I remember, I have heard the name 
of a certain Duke of Breslau mentioned in con- 
nection with the mystery thus darkly hinted at. 

The Marble Faun may be described as a beau- 
tiful dream changing into a frightful nightmare, 
from which the reader rises bewildered, with a 
blended consciousness of incoherence and pain. 
Would that the author's brighter, happier, genius 
had triumphed, and given us a whole worthy of 
the many exquisite parts of this remarkable work! 

EIRIONNACH. 


Numismatic Querres.—I have a pattern three 
centime piece of Napoleon II., bearing the date 
1816. I want to know if it was struck in 1816 
(it is quite bright, but not very well executed) ? 
where it was struck? and by what authority ? 
Across the field of its reverse, there is “ 3 cEN- 
TIMES, ESSAI 1816.” I bought it in Germany, 
together with a quantity of copper coins, tokens, 
and medal money of the French Republics, one 
of which puzzled me very much: copper, about 
as big as a halfpenny-piece, quite bright. Obv. 
An altar, bearing two handfuls of wheat crossed ; 


published, and his successor, Gregory XIV., immediately 
ordered the suppression of the edition. This was so 
rigidly enforced that, according to Le Long, those who 
possessed copies did not dare to acknowledge the same. 
he copies of this edition are, of course, of extraordinary 
rarity, particularly those like to the one in the library of 
the late Duke of Sussex, which is printed upon large 
paper. It was sold to Mr. Pickering for 31/. 11s,—Eb. } 
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inner circle legend, “. vt . MAXIMA . SERVET .” 
in exergue “1656.” Rev. France and Navarre in 
two shields, surmounted by a large crown, from 
which depend the collars and Orders of St. Louis 
and the Holy Spirit; legend, “ . CASVELLES . 
PARTIES.” 

Is it a jetton? If so, struck on what occasion ? 
There are no initials on it. By its brightness, I 
think it must have been struck lately, perhaps 
from some old die, Is it usual for a jetton to be 
of copper? All mine are brass, billon, or silver. 

Joun Davinson. 

“To KNOW NO MORE THAN THE Pore oF 
Rome.”—I have often heard persons, when pro- 
fessing entire ignorance of any subject, exclaim, “I 
know no more than the Pope of Rome about it ;” 
and I have noted the expression to be especially 
current among the middle class, and the better 
educated portion of the lower order in Pembroke- 
shire. I have not unnaturally wondered why 
especial ignorance on any point should, in our 
common conversation, be attributed to the Pope: 
unless, indeed, it were the outcome of sheer Pro- 
testant antipathy. 

Butler, in Hudibras, Part 1. canto iii. line 894, 
has the following : — 

“ He knew less than the Pope of Rome.” 
Which, in the first two editions of the poem, ran 
thus : — 

“ He knew no more than the Pope of Rome,”— 
which is exactly equivalent to our expression. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” affix a probable 
date to the rise of this saying? 
had its origin in the condemnation of the theories 
maintained by the “Tuscan artist?” In the 
passage of Hudibras, where the above line occurs, 
the knight is speaking of the doctrines advanced 
by Copernicus, and other astronomers and philo- 
sophers ; which perhaps would make for the origin 
which, in default of a better, I have assigned to 
the expression. I may remark here, apropos to a 
subject already touched on in “N. & Q.,” that 
in Pembrokeshire the epithet “ Roman Catholic” 
is very generally used to designate members of 
the Roman Church: so much so indeed, that the 
“Catholic” is often entirely dropped, and the 
term “ Roman” used alone. 

W. Bowen Rownanps. 


Provincia Newsparer.—The Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne Courant was established in 1711, and con- | — , 
| general crow whici this well-conceived and well- 


tinues to this day a favourite paper for advertise- 
ments. Is there an older provincial newspaper 
in the kingdom ? Fra. Mewnvrn, 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Queen Marizss.— 

“There is an Historicall relation and observation,* 
that though there be divers Kingdoms in Europe, in 


* Quoted, “Bodin, De Kepublied, lib. vi. cap 4. 





which the Crown may fall upon women, yet for some ages 
they did not, and when they did, it was much at one time 
and all upon women of one name, Mary. It was so with 
us in England, and in Scotland it was so; so in Dep. 
mark, and in Hungary it was so too; all foure Maries,” 
Dr. Donne’s Sermon XXV. preached at S. Paul's on 
Easter Day, 1630. 
Uvyrs, 
Sir Francis Roor, or Rowe, Kyt.—Can yoy 
favour me with any information relating to this 
person? When and why was he knighted? [| 
learn from the will of Roger Rooe of Alport, eo, 
Derby, gent. (dated 30th April, and proved 21st 
June, 1613), that he was brother of the testator, 
and son of Mr. John Rooe. The latter, I find 
from other sources, was of Uffington, co. Lincoln, 
and married Mary, daughter of Humphry Beres. 
ford of Newton Grange, co. Derby. C. J. R. 
Sirver Cors.— What is the oldest known 
silver coin in existence ? Me erss, 
Scotcn Lairps.— Can any correspondent of 
“ N. & Q.” give me the surnames of the following 
Lairds, in Scotland, between 1670 and 1730?— 
Lairds of ~1, Auldbar; 2. Findowrie; 2. Dul- 


| ladies; 4. Smiddyhill; 5. Strickathrow or Stru- 


| sie; 9. 


eathro; 6. Monagand ; 7. Balmadies; 8. Balglas- 
Logie ; 10. Comiston ; * 11. Brotherton; 
12. Auchmitbie. 8. 

Sunstantra.— What is the precise difference of 
idea between the irécracis of the Greek Fathers 
and the substantia of the Latin Fathers? Ety- 


| mologically, the two words appear to have the 


Might it not have | 


same meaning. MELETEs. 


Sir Francis Watson, Bart. — It is stated by 
Malone (Shakspeare, ii. 120), as well as by other 
writers, that John Bowman, the last of the Bet- 
tertonian school of actors, married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir Francis Watson, Bart. ; and that 
both Bowman and his father-in-law were ruined 
by an East India speculation. I have not been 
able to find the name of Sir Francis Watson in 
any Baronetage. Can any one pounce upon him, 
and show him up in“ N.& Q."? J. Ysowss. 


ES 


Queries with Answers. 


Source or tue Nire.— Punch, in No. 1143 
for June 6, 1863, has favoured us with a cartoon 
which represents “ Britannia discovering the 
Source of the Nile.” I cordially joined in the 


| executed design has doubtless elicited from every 


British breast. But in Zhe Times of June 8, I 
find a communication which seems to call Britan- 
nia’s claim to discovery in question. ‘The writer 


| states that the Lake Victoria Nyanza is correctly 


| 


— | 


laid down, by the name of the Lake Zambre, in 


* Dundas? 
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an Atlas published 116 years ago; and that the 
accompanying “ letter-press " distinctly states the 
fact that it, the said lake, is the source of the 
Nile. 

The Atlas in question is Bowen's Complete 
System of Geography; and the letter-press, as 
cited in the printed letter of Zhe Times’ Cor- 
respondent, stands thus : — 
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|} scolding; 


“This kingdom is watered by several rivers, the most | 


considerable of which is the Zaire above-mentioned, 
otherwise called the Great River of Congo, which Dapper 
says springs from three lakes. The first is c: alled Zambre, 
out of which the Nile issues; the second Zaire, which 
forms the rivers Lelunde and Coanze, and the third is a 
lake made by the Nile; but the chief of all is the Zambre, 
which is as it were the centre from which proceed all the 
rivers in this part of Africa.” 


Must Britannia, then, resign the palm? and is 
Punch in error ? Hisroricvus. 


| Patrue verbvera lingue.” 


[We do not think that Punch’s crow was at all un- | 


warrantable ; nor are we of opinion that the C orrespon- 
dent of The Times had the least intention to question 
Britannia’s claim to a great discovery. As, however, 
the passage from Bowen may lead to some discussion, we 
feel it right to make the following remarks : — 

1. Bowen's Map does indeed lay down the Lake Zam- 
bre, but with no rivers running into it or out of it; and 
the map represents the Nile as rising in a different 
place. 

2. We learn by daily experience the extreme necessity 
of verifying quotations; and it so happens that, in the 
“letter-press”” from Bowen, as it stands in The Times’ 
Correspondent’s printed letter, three words, and those 


rather important ones, have unfortunately dropped out. | 


Bowen writes— we italicise the dropped words —“ which 
Dapper says springs from three lakes, according to Pi- 
gafet.” Thus Bowen, a respectable compiler, refers to 


Dapper, a Dutch physician, who, in the seventeenth cen- | 


tury, published several geographical works though he was 
no traveller; and, again, rests all Dapper’s authority on 
“ Pigafet.”. Who was Pigafet? Alas! we must yet goa 
step farther. Filippo Pigafetta published at Rome, in 
1591, his Relatione del Reame di Congo et delle circonvicine 
contrade; but his FRelatione is “ tratta dalli Scritti e ra- 
gionamenti di Odoardo Lopez Portoghese:” the whole 
derived from the writings and conversations of Lopez, a 

Portuguese! Lopez, of whom little is known, does ap- 
pear to have been a traveller, and to have visited the 
east coast of Africa, Perhaps some of our readers may 
attach more value to his communications than we do. 
But though Pigafetta speaks of the Nile’s rising out of a 
certain lake; and though it is undoubtedly a curious 
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Birkenhead, and is in great request in what we formerly 
termed the United States (“N. & Q.” 1* S. vii. 65.) Its 
import is minatory, and holds out the prospect of a good 
like “I'll comb your head for you,” and other 
equally choice and popular expressions 

For an explanation, so far as “ Uncle’ 
must go back to the days of classic Rome. Patruus, 
properly an uncle, signified also a severe reprover; and 
also, when used as an adjective, patraus meant harsh, 
morose, severe. Thus “I will talk to you like a Dutch 
uncle” brings us back at once to Horace’s “ metuentes 
Od. iii. 12. See also Ernesti on 
patruus in his Clavis Ciceroniana, 

But why a Dutch uncle? We might reply by suggest- 
ing that Dutch is here Teutsch, i.e. German. In Catho- 
lic Italy the position of nephew was sometimes peculiar ; 
and hence the phrase “ Cadere in grembo al zio” implied 
every thing that is agreeable. What could be better 
than to fall into the hands of one’s uncle? But in Pro- 
testant Germany the case was different. There the uncle, 
being an uncle and no more, occasionally assumed the 
classic character; he was a patruus, a stern reprover ; 
and hence the explanation of the phrase, “a Dutch 
uncle,” taking Dutch as Teutsch. 

We might suggest other solutions equally profound. 

Sut taking only a surface view of the subjec t, it may be 
sufficient to remark, that “Dutch” in our vernacular 
(we know not why, and we deem it unjust), is often used 
to express something of inferior quality : “ Dutch myrtle,” 
a weed 5 * Dutch ‘pink,” a coarse pigment; “ Dutch 
gold,” pinchbeck. So “a Dutch uncle.” 

It is, however, ‘worthy of observation, that “ My uncle,” 
in the more endearing sense of the term, is not unknown 
to the Dutch. “Myn Horlogie is by Jan oom,” —my 
watch is at my uncle John’s. 

“ Who dwells at yonder three gold balls, 
Where Poverty so often calls, 
Guarding her offerings in his walls? 
My Uncte.”} 

“Tne Featuers Tavern.” — Where can I find 
any account of the proceedings of the clergymen 
and others, who, in 1772, used to assemble at a 
tavern called “ The Feathers,” for the purpose of 
getting up a petition to parliament, praying for 
relief in the matter of subscription? Mexerss. 


* is concerned, we 


[The application to parliament to obtain an abolition 


| of subscription to the Articles originated in the publica- 


fact, that Bowen's map should have got the Lake Zambre, | 


however incorrectly placed, we see nothing in the present 
aspect of the question which tends in the least degree to 
affect or impugn the well-known accuracy of Mr. Punch. ] 


“Lixs a Dutca Uncre.”— Can you give me 
any information as to the origin of the saying, “I 
will talk to you like a Dutch uncle?” Has the 
words “I will talk to you like a father,” in the 
Good for Nothing, anything to do with it? The 
above saying is common in this town and Liver- 
pool. ae Honee. 

Birkenhead. 

[The phrase “I will talk to you like a Dutch uncle” 
is Vernacular in London as well as in Liverpool and 


| scruples had arisen after they had 
| ment, resigned their charge, in 


tion of The Con essional (in 1766) by Archdeacon Black- 
burne, which produced eighty controversial pamphlets. 
In 1771, the archdeacon published “ Proposals for an ap- 
plication to parliament for relief in the matter of Sub- 
scription,” &c. This led to an association of two hundred 
and fifty persons, | both clergymen and laymen, at the 
“ Feathers Tavern” in the Strand, who adopted a peti- 
tion, drawn up by the archdeacon, praying the legislature 
for relief from subscriptions to all articles of doctrine and 
discipline. The petition is printed in The Parliamentary 
History, xvii. 251-254, and in the Annual Register, xv. 171. 
lt was presented to the House of Commons, Feb. 6, 1772 
by Sir Wm. Meredith, and opposed by Lord North and 
Burke. It was rejected by a majority of 217 to 71; was 
again introduced to the House, Feb. 24, 1773, and again 
rejected by a majority of 159 to 67. Mr. Justice Park 
says, “I never have heard or read, that any of the ac- 
tually beneficed clergy who signed the petition, and whose 
accepted the prefer- 
consequence of their 
petition being rejected, except the Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsay; w ho, by afterwards opening an Unitarian chapel 
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in Essex Street, and composing a new Liturgy, showed | church, therefore, must be nearly coeval with Llandaff 
that his objection went, not to the subscription merely, | 


but to the fundamental doctrines of the Church of Eng- 





land.” (Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. 8vo, 1812, pp- 
1¢6-109.) Consult The Parliamentary History, xvii. 245- 
907, and 742-758; also Marsden’s /listory of Christian 
Ci hes and Sects, i. 314-317; the Rev. John Brewster’s 


Secular Essay on the Events of the 
pp. 249-265, Swo, 1802; and Boswell’s Johnson, ed. 1853, 
pp. 210, 229, 284. ] 





Mepatiic Query.—I have to thank Mr. Haw- 
Kins for his obliging reply to my Query (3" S. 
iii. 387). Can any of your readers inform me to 
what event the medal I now describe refers ? 

Obv. Bust, to right, of Geo. II., with usual titles. 

Rev. “ ANGELVS . ANGLORVM . SEDES. PIA. TVRBA! 
QVIETAS . OsTENDIT.” An angel standing; her 
left hand resting on a shield, bearing the arms of 
Great Britain; her right hand extended over the 
bare head of a figure in a suppliant position before 
her, followed by others. A city in the distance. 

Ex. “ EMIGR . BERCHTOLDS . RECEPT.IN. TERR. 
HANNOV . MDCCXXXII.” W. Z. 

In 1731, the Kine of Sardinia recalled the crant of 
privileges to the Vaudois, and drove them from their 
habitations in the depth of winter. Many took refuge in 
Switzerland and Prussia. The Court of Vienna did mili- 
tary execution against the Protestants of Salzburg. 
Prussia, England, Holland, Sweden, &c., remonstrated 
and threatened, as did the Evangelic Body at Ratisbon. 
And the Treaty of Osnaburg was especially referred to in 
favour of t ; England and Prussia offered 
im asylum, and many emigrants consequently took 
n Hanover, Prussia, and Holland, 
medals commemorative of these events. 

Epw. Hawkrys. 1] 


he Protestan 





re- 
There are other 


fuge 


Tur Buus anp Orance Socisty.—Can any of 
your readers give me an account of a Society or 
Club, called “ The Orange and Blue,” established 
in Chester in honour of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion? When established, its rules, its members, 
&e., &e. ? W. Z. 

{A very learned Cheshire ‘antiquary, to whom we 
have applied for information upon this subject, writes to 
us as follows: “ The Blue and Orange was established at 
Chester in 1728, where the Society met four times in the 
year. The names of the founders, and the Rules (if they 
had any), I have never been able to learn.”} 

GLamorGANsHIRE Cuurcues. — Which is the 
oldest church in Glamorganshire ? I have been 
informed that it is Coychurch by some; others 
affirm, with as much apparent truth, that it is 
Ewenny. I believe, however, that the former is 
generally allowed to be the oldest, and on this 
point I wish confirmation. LLANGRALLO. 


[There can be little doubt that the church of Llan- 
grallo was founded long anterior to that of Wenny. Its 
origin is thus mentioned in the Iolo MSS.: “ Saint Crallo, 
brother in the faith to Iltyd, and a saint of his college, 
founded Liangrallo. Others say, that St. Crallo lived in 
the time of Lies, the son of Coel, and founded Llangrallo. 
It went to ruins, and the church was founded a second 
time by Gruffydd, the son of Iestyn [the son of Gwrgan, 


the last Lord of Morganwg].” The antiquity of Coy- 





Eighteenth Century, 


the mother of all the churches in Wales, if not in the 
United Kingdom. Even : r its origin to be no 
earlier than the age of Griffith, who flourished in the 
le of the tenth century, Covchurch would still take 
precedence of the priory church of Wenny, which was 
founded in the year 1140 (as appears from his monument 
still preserved there) by Manrice de Londres, son and 
heir of Sir William de Londres, the companion of Fitz- 
Aymon, the conquercr of Glamorgan. ] 





pos! 
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Replies. 
SHAKSPEARE MUSIC. 
(3 S, ili. 353.) 

In the present paper I wish to bring together 
whatever remaining information respecting Shak- 
speare Music I have been able, up to this time, 
to collect, and so close the series 

1. The song, or more properly, the double song, 
which constitutes the close of Zore’s Labour's Lost, 
has been used by Dr. Arne as the material for 
two distinct compositions. The first is the well 
known cuckoo song, “ When daisies pied,” which 
appears to have been originally set for, and sung 
by, Mrs. Clive as Rosalind, in As You Like It; 
so we may gather from the original edition of the 
music. ‘The second is a setting of the verses be- 
ginning, “ When icicles hang by the wall,” which 
the doctor calls “a description of winter, as the 
cuckoo song is of spring.” In this case no name 
of a singer, or occasion of being sung, is added. 
It is written apparently for a tenor voice. The 
whole four verses have been set as one piece by 
Richard Leveridge, the same music being given 
to each verse, excepting some little imitative vari- 
ations at the point where the note of the owl is 
alluded to. ‘This composition is on a sheet in one 
of the volumes of music in the British Museum. 
“ When icicles,” &c. has also been set as a glee by 
John Percy, as I learn from a catalogue of Mr. 
Percy's musical works. Mr. G. Macfarren has 
likewise set those words as a glee for two sopranos, 
tenor, and base. 

2. Several pieces of music exist belonging to 
the close of A Midsummer Night's Dream, com- 
mencing at Puck's words, “ Now the hungry lion 
roars.” Mr. W. Linley has set this (ending at 
the words “ behind the door”) as a solo for Puck. 
The song is in two movements ; the first slow, and 
in C minor, and the second an allegro, from the 
words, “ And we fairies,” to the end. ‘“ Now the 
hungry lion roars” has been set as a chorus m 
four parts, and for male voices by Sir Henry 
Bishop. ‘This chorus was sung in the 7wo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, by the outlaws. It closes, ap- 
propriately for the occasion, at the words, “ In 
the churchway paths to glide.” 

“ Now the hungry lion roars,” &c. has also been 
set by Mr. Leveridge, whose composition will be 
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found in his little two-volume work, published in 
1727. The plan of this setting is solo for Ist, 2nd, 
ke. up to an Sth fairy ; and a chorus to each solo, 
pon Oberon’s words “ Hand in hand.” Mr. Le- 
yeridge has made some occasional alterations in 
he words; and to his 6th fairy has assigned the 
words, “ Weaving spiders,” &c., transplanted from 
the second act of the play. 

“Now the hungry lion” has been elaborately 
set by Mr. R. J. Stevens, as a glee for four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. ‘This closes at the 
words “Follow darkness like a dream.” Dr. 
Cooke has composed a favourite five-part glee, 
ommencing with Oberon’s words “ Hand in 


hand.” J.C. Smith, in his opera Zhe Fairies, has | 


seta song commencing at Oberon’s words, “ Now 
until the break of day.” 

Oberon’s words, “ Meet me all by break of 
day,” will be found introduced to a large maestoso 
movement by Sir H. Bishop in his chorus “Spirits 
idvance.” Finally, there is a pretty song, set by 
Mr. Charles Ilorn (to be sung in the Merry Wives 
if Windsor), to a few lines of Puck's speech, com- 
mencing from the 9th line— 

“ Now it is the time of night.” 


The word “now,” if I remember rightly (not 
having seen the music for many years), is changed 
into “when ” in this song. 

3. Hugh Evans's snatch of song, “To shallow 
rivers,” &c. is from the little poem “ Come live 
with me,” &c; which poem, therefore, even if not 
written by Shakspeare (and the point is seemingly 
unsettled), should not pass unnoticed here as to 
the use made of it by musicians : — 

(1.) Mr. C. Knight gives, from Sir John Hawkins, 
an old melody to “Come live with me,” which 
Sir John says he had discovered in a MS. as old 
as Shakspeare’s time. 

(2.) There is a setting of the poem, as a song, 
by T. Chilcot of Bath, about 1750. 

(3.) Mr. S. Webbe has set the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 
Sth verses as a glee for four male voices. ‘This 
glee is a favourite composition. 

(4.) There is a three-voiced glee by M. P. King, 
which (I think) embraces only the lines sung by 
Evans. 

(5.) Ina book of Three English Songs and a 
Glee, dedicated to Lady Jerningham, Op. XV., 
and composed by (Baron) F. Dalberg, is a solo 
setting of the poem, date about 1790 (?). 

(6.) Amongst the printed music in the British 
Museum is a solo setting of “ Come live with me,” 
which is anonymous, date about 1770 perhaps. 

(7.) There is a solo setting of the words by Dr. 
Arne. ‘This is described as “‘ A favorite Scotch 
Air, sung by Miss Catley in Love in a Village.” It 
8 set by the doctor in the Scotch style. 

(8.) In Mr. Hutchinson’s vocal collection 
(1807), to which I have before referred, is a duet, 
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“Here will we sit,” for soprano and contralto ; 
set to four lines of the poem, commencing from 
“There will we sit,” &c. (“ There” altered to 
= Here.”) 

(9.) In a book of canzonets by T. Tremain 
(1780 ?) is a setting of * Come live with me” as 
a duet, apparently either for two sopranos or two 
tenors. 

(10& 11.) Two solo settings of our own time. 
The one by Mr. J. B. Turner, and the other de- 
scribed as sung by Signor Mario, is the composi- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Hatton. 

5. The clown’s song in Twelfth Night, “‘ When 
that I was a little tiny boy,” has been set 
twice certainly. The solo setting is inserted by 
W. Linley in his Dramatic Songs of Shakspeare, 
and is attributed by him to a Mr. Fielding. I 
however understand from Dr. Rimpavtrt that it 
was composed by Mr. Vernon, a tenor singer at 
the theatre about a century ago. Sir John Ste- 
venson has also set the clown's song as a glee for 
four voices, treble, contralto, tenor, and bass. [I 
could wish here to note, that in a former paper, 
by aslip of the pen, I had made the clown in 
Twelfth Night use the phrase, “a song of good 
society.” 1 should have written “ a song of good 
life.” ] 

6. “Love like a shadow flies,” &c., in the 2nd 
act of The Merry Wives of Windsor, has been set 
as 2 duet for soprano and tenor to be sung in the 
musical revival of that play. The composition, I 
think, was Mr. Braham’s. The words have been 
also set more recently by the late Mr. E. Fitz- 
william as a solo. 

7. The little song for Autolycus, “ Jog on, jog 
on” ( Winter's Tale, Act IV.), may be found in Mr. 
Chappell’s work on olden-time music, as a solo. 
It has also been set (1860) as a part-song by 
Miss C. A. Macirone. 

Another song for Autolycus, “ But shall I go 
mourn,” &c., has been set (about 1740?) by J. F. 
Lampe. 

8. With respect to Shakspeare’s Sonnets, it does 
not seem necessary to particularise Sir Henry 
Bishop's settings of several, as they are to be 
found in his complete music to certain of Shak- 
speare’s plays. There are, however, a few scattered 
settings by other composers, which I will here set 
down. Of the 18th sonnet, “ Shall I compare thee 
to a summer's day,” there are two settings. One, 
as a duet, by Mr. C. Horn, which was sung in 
The Tempest; and another, as a solo, by Mr. E, 
Loder, being one of a set of six songs. ‘The 40th 
sonnet, “ Take all my loves,” &c. was composed 


| by Mr. C. Horn, and sung by him in The Tempest. 


The 54th sonnet, “O how much more doth 
Beauty beauteous seem,” was set as solo a few 


rears ago by Mr. G. Barker for the Ballad Album. 
ly y 


The 109th sonnet, “O never say that I was false 
of heart,” has been set by Mr. M. P. King as a 
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glee or trio, with a pianoforte accompaniment ; 
and the 116th sonnet was set by Mr. Braham as a 
duet for soprano and tenor. This was sung by 


Miss Ayton and the composer in The Taming of 


the Shrew. The title of the duet is “ True love 
is an ever-fixed mark,” which is a slight alteration 
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of the fifth line of the sonnet, the first four lines | 2 . 
| a tall, erect, hale, and intelligent gentleman, in his 


being omitted. 

9. “ You sun-burn’d sicklemen,” part of Iris’s 
speech in the masque (Tempest, Act 1V.) has been 
set as a glee for three voices by Mr. T. Hutchin- 
son, 1807. “Before you can say,” a speech for 
Ariel in the 4th act, has been set by J.C. Smith 
in his opera of The Tempest; and another setting 
is to be found in Mr. Linley’s Dramatic Songs of 
Shakspeare, selected, as Mr. Linley informs us, 
from the MSS. of his brother, Thomas Linley. 
Apropos of this last composition, and as illustra- 
tive of the facility with which mistakes can be 


made in spite of every care, I may mention that, | 
in the Gresham Library, are two MSS. in full 


score, with the name of S. Wesley upon them, 
settings of Ariel's “ While you here do snoring 
lie” (Tempest, Act II.), and of “ Before * you can 
say.” When I first saw these MSS. several years 
ago, I naturally presumed them to be original 
compositions by S. Wesley, in his autograph. 
Afterwards, however, I found both these compo- 
sitions in W. Linley’s work, with the information 
that they were taken by him from his brother's 
MSS. ‘The natural solution of the difficulty then 
seemed to be, that Mr. Wesley had put the full 
orchestral accompaniments to these songs (which 
have only the usual pianoforte accompaniment in 
Mr. Linley’s work), and, while writing his own 
name upon the MS. had omitted that of the com- 
poser. Atrrep Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


DENTITION IN OLD AGE. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 378.) 

[As I am mentioned by name in the recent paragraph 
upon this subject with reference to the case of “ The Old 
Countess of Desmond,” I have requested my friend Dr. 
Pickrorp, of Brighton, to furnish me with the following 
statement.—Joun Govcu Nicnors, ] 

My attention has been directed by Mr. Nicuots 
to a paragraph in “ N. & Q.” in which mention is 
made of an old lady residing at Edburton, near 
Brighton, who is reported to have “ recently cut a 
pretty complete set of teeth.” 

Instances in advanced life are not wanting in 
which, in the language of John Hunter, “ nature 
would appear to make some effort to renew the 
body.” In some tolerably well authenticated cases, 


* “ Before you can say ” is changed into “ Ere you can 
say” both in Mr, Linley’s work, and in Mr. Wesley's 
MS. 


[84 S, IIT. Jowe 13,49, 
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entire and perfect sets of teeth have been Tepro- 
duced. (Vide Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xi. c. 63; 
Hunter, Van Oven, Easton, Taylor, and Edin, 
Med. Comment.) _ Being desirous of witnessing 
one of these “ curious freaks,” I drove yesterday 
to the village in question for the purpose of 
visiting the person referred to, who proved to be 


eighty-second year. He was exceedingly polite 
and communicative, and stated that, “ three years 
since, he had not a tooth in his head, bat that 
during the last two or three years, he had cut 
about twenty-three teeth, and that he is now un. 
fortunately cutting others; unfortunately, because 
the process is attended with considerable pain of 
a dull aching character in the jaws, which comes 
on during the night and interrupts his sleep, and 
renders him deaf.” He added, that “ he could 
crack a nut and bite a crust with any one.” 

Upon examining the mouth, I found, in the 
lower jaw, the two central and two lateral in- 
cisors, the two canine, and three very large molars; 
and on the right side, more posteriorly, that which 
I supposed to be the fang of an old molar, but 
which the old gentleman assured me was a new 
tooth coming up, for “ he felt it growing.” On 
the opposite and corresponding portion of this 
jaw he said he was sure other teeth were also 
coming. 

In the upper jaw there were the fangs, even 
with the gum, of the two central and two lateral 
incisors, and of the two canine teeth; and, on 
either side of the fangs of these last were two very 
large molars. 

The teeth were generally yellow and dis- 
coloured ; many in an advanced state of decay, 
and the grinding surfaces of the molars and the 
cutting edges of the incisors worn by attrition, 
In short, they conveyed the impression of their 


| having formed part of the second or permanent set. 


This, however, is not reconcilable with the old 
gentleman's narration, which is confirmed by the 
parish clerk, who has held his office between thirty 
and forty years, and who states, that, to his know- 
ledge, the old gentleman, three years ago, bad not 
a tooth in his head. 

It would appear from the condition of the 
mouth, if there be no error or misstatement, that 
the teeth of these “third sets” are infinitely 
softer, much less durable, and more obnoxious to 
decay than those of the second or permanent set. 

J. H. Picxrorp, M.D. 

Brighton. 


UNITED STATES. 
(3° S. iii. 280.) 
Without desiring to enter into a controversy 


with Mr. Witxr1aMs, or any other of your con- 
tributors, as to the actual or eventual division of 
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the United States —a discussion in which I can- 
not affect to speak dispassionately — will you 
allow me as a genealogist to remonstrate against 
the idea he advances of any particular unanimity 
of blood or nationality among the inhabitants of 
the Confederate States? Perhaps I overstate the 
force of his argument; but certainly the London 
Times, and many other journals, have tried by 
repeated assertions to convince the public that 
the bulk of the Southerners are descended from 
the English gentry; and that the Northerners 


are a hybrid race, and its English ingredient is | 


base born. It seems time to put an authoritative 
denial upon this assumption, and fortunately the 
means can easily be found. I have carefully ana- 
lysed the United States’ census of 1860; and I 
give the result as showing that, of the population 
of 26,706,425 white inhabitants of the States, 
19,976,762 were descendants of the original set- 
tlers of 1790 ; and only 4,700,000 were emigrants 
of a more recent date than 1840, or their issue. 
This native-born population consisted of 
6,249,483 whites of New England origin ; 5,720,812 


descended from the settlers of New York, New | 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 5,816,040 of those of 
Virginia, the Carvlinas, and Georgia; 2,190,427 
of those of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

A careful investigation shows, that had the 
original population of the present Confederate 
States been homogeneous, and not received a single 
foreigner up to 1840, they would have been send- 
ing out emigrants; but from that date, calling 
every one of their citizens native-born, they would 
require 1,575,338 foreigners edded to their natural 


increase to make up their total of 8,712,840 in | 


1860. 


Here then, more than one-sixth of their popu- | 


lation must be of foreign birth— Yankees, Ger- 
mans, or Irish, as you prefer. But it is a matter 
of notoriety that, prior to 1840, many Northerners 
and foreigners did become settlers in their limits, 
especially in the newer states ; and at least another 
sixth must be deducted for these. 

Many of the inhabitants also were of foreign 
extraction. The French and Spanish of the Gulf 
States; the Huguenot French; the Swiss; the 
German settlers of Georgia and Virginia; the 
Irish and Scotch of the Carolinas; must all be 
deducted, before we can appreciate the percentage 
of English stock in the settlers of 1790. I will 
only refer to the London Magazine as one easily 
obtainable source of information upon this subject, 
of the extremely discordant component parts of 
the original Southern population. 

New England, as I have shown, has been the 
source of about one-third of the native-born 
population ; but these figures hardly express the 
truth, because, before 1790, she had contributed 
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| States. New Jersey, in 1730, was mainly settled 
by New-Englanders, says her Governor, Burnet, 

' son of your historian. New York had also re- 
ceived numbers of the same stock. 

Of the origin of the first settlers of New Eng- 
land, we can speak with confidence. The town, 
church, and county records, have been carefully 

| preserved, and are accessible to every inquirer. 
presume that your readers will find in the British 
Museum a copy of Hon. James Savage's Dic- 
tionary of the First Settlers of New England, con- 
taining some 2,700 pages, enumerating these 
settlers. My own Hand-Book of American Ge- 
| nealogy, though imperfect, will show how great an 
interest is here felt in the subject, and how ex- 
tensive has been the publication. Mr. Savage, 
after some twenty years of examination of the 
records, says : — 

“ I suppose nineteen-twentieths of the people of these 
New England colonies, in 1775, were descendants of those 
found here in 1692.” ... “From long and careful re- 
search, J have judged the proportion of the whole num- 
ber living here in 1775, that deduce their origin from the 

| kingdom of England (i.e. the Southern part of Great 
Britain, excluding the principality of Wales,) to exceed 
ninety-eight in a hundred.” 

The slave states were not only largely colonised 
by other than British subjects, but the latter were 
mainly convicts. I refer again to the London 
Magazine to prove this; and I beg any of your 
readers, who may have access to the records, to 
examine this point. Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, were the penal settlements of 
1720—1760. New England received none. That 
a small number of men of wealth and good family 
settled in Virginia, I concede; but the number is 
greatly over-rated, and was but a very small pro- 
| portion of the ancestry of the present inhabitants. 

It must also be borne in mind, that the records 
in these Southern states are very imperfect and 
defective. I truly believe that I can furnish you 
with a longer list of New England families, de- 
cended from the English gentry, than can be ob- 
tained from the limits of the entire Confederacy. 
One great distinction further remains. The great 
mass of the New England colonists were at least 
yeomen ; and so nearly on a level with the gentry 
that the intermixture has been easy and con- 
| tinuous. At the South, the few gentlemen con- 

stituted a distinct class, because the bulk of the 
population was so degraded. 

This is the only possible explanation of the 
predominance of the English language in the 
States. New England has not only furnished 
more than a third of the population, but this being 
thoroughly homogeneous—purely English—it has 
predominated over all the discordant elements. 
It is not the little New England of to-day, but 
the New England which is spread throughout the 
entire North, and has been the controlling motive 


80 much to the population of the other Northern | power of the nation in everything but politics. 
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I trust your readers will view these ideas as 
involving only matters of fact. England possesses 
the archives of the United States. Random as- 
sertions can prove nothing ; but an examination of 
the records, easily accessible to you, can speedily 
prove or disprove the “Cavalier and Puritan” 
theory. I only beg them to remember that I am 
ready to submit the proofs of what I claim for 
New England and the North, and insist upon 
equally good authorities for any claims advanced 
by the South. W. H. Wuirmore. 

Boston, U, 8. A. 


Sermon AGAtnsT Vaccination (3"¢ §. iii. 390.) 
There appears to be some confusion about this 
subject as it now stands in “N,. & Q.” The ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. E. Massey in 1722 
was against inoculation for small-pox, which was 
considered diabolical, and flying in the face of 
Providence. Dr. Smiles, in Self Help, p. 89, 
appears to have mixed up two different things, 
unless some one also preached against vaccination 
as diabolical. The inoculation with virus from 
the cow, or vaccination, to produce cow-pox in 
place of small-pox, was not publicly brought for- 
ward by Jenner until 1798. Whether any one 
preached against it I know not, but I do know 
that it was denounced not only as a mistrusting 
of Providence, but as peculiarly objectionable on 
account of the virus being taken from a beast. 

A. B. Mippteton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Monosytianic Surnames: Teaaue (3* §. iii. 
327, 397.) — Teague is most probably the ancient 
British (and modern Welsh) : 

“ Tég, fair, beautiful, pretty, fair and clear as the 
weather is. So in Armoric, as appears from the 
compound Dian-teg, undefiled, clean, q. d. Di-an- 
nheg —Richards, Antiqua Lingue Britannica Thesaurus, 
MD.CCLIII.” 

This word enters into the composition of many 
proper names: as Pant-tég, a parish adjoining 
here, the fair or beautiful valley or hollow. The 
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word Pant is used for shallow valleys, or what are | 


usually termed hollows or bottoms. For regular 
valleys the word Cwm is used, changed in the 
English names into“ Coomb.” See names in Somer- 
setshire and West of England. Also Var-tég (Bar- 
teg), the name of one of our iron works : for some 
time past a silent one, but it is hoped now that it 
will shortly rise to its former importance — (The 
fair bush). Richards gives the modern Welsh 
term Brig as the correspondent modern word for 
the ancient Bar, and adds: “The Eng. ‘ sprig’ 
seems to be hence derived, q. d. Ys brig.” 

The expression “ wara-tég, wara-tég!” (chwarau- 


t¢g)—fair play, fair play!—is often heard cried out | 
in street rows and pugilistic encounters ; thereby | 


showing that the meaning of the word, in its vari- 
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ous acceptations, corresponds with the English 


word “ fair”—both in its literal and metaphorical 
ideas. JAMES Buapoy, 

Albion House, Pont y Pool. 

Ancient Warcues (3 S. iii. 448.) — Allow 
me, through your pages, to inform Mr. Mok. 
GAN, that the death’s-head watch, formerly belong. 
ing to Mary Queen of Scots, is in the possession 
of Sir John Dick Lauder, Baronet, of Grange 
and Prestonhall, Skene House, Aberdeenshire, 
During his father’s lifetime (Sir Thomas) it was 
frequently cleaned by my father, and more re- 
cently by myself. I remember Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder stating that it came into his family through 
Catherine Seton, to whom the unfortunate Mary 
gave it before her execution. 

The watch which belonged to the Abbot of 
Glastonbury was purchased at the sale of effects 
of the late Duke of Sussex by my late esteemed 
friend, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, a person well 
known as the author of many contributions to Sir 
Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
and familiar to all readers of Lockhart’s life of 
the great novelist. Sharpe left a large and valu- 
able collection of antiquities, most of which were 
dispersed by the hammer of the auctioneer. The 
jewels in the collection were left by will to a 
female relative, and the watches, among which 
was the Abbot of Glastonbury’s, was bequeathed 
to the late Duke of Sutherland. 

ALEXANDER Brrson, 
Her Majesty's Clockmaker for Scotland. 

A most curious collection of ancient watches is 
in the possession of Mr. Roskell, the eminent 
jeweller of Liverpool, Old Mr. Roskell had a great 


| hobby for collecting these, and setting them all in 


going order. Among them is one said to have been 
Oliver Cromwell's; one belonging to one of the 
pilgrim fathers, found in America; and a silver 
one in the form of a death's head, opening at the 
under jaw, having at the top of the skull a ring 
by which it was attached to the girdle—“ cum 
multis aliis.” A sight of which I have no doubt 
will gratify your correspondent, Mr. Morean. 
Cu, Hopper. 


Tue Errruet “ Dan” (3" S. iii. 427.)—This is 
usually considered to be a corruptign of “ Dom.,” 
itself an abbreviation of “ Dominus” —a title still 
given in the University class lists to Bachelors of 
Arts. It seems also, or its English equivalent 
“ Sir,” to have been applied formerly to all clerks 
who had not taken the degree of M.A., entitling 
them to be called “ Mr.”; and as learning was 
almost confined to the clergy, the term “ Clerk," 
and its partial equivalent “ Dan,” came to be given 
to any one of literary reputation: thus, we have 
Dan Virgil, Dan Chaucer, &. When Thomson 
used such phrases as “Dan Sol” and “Dan Abra- 
ham,” it was either in playful ridicule of the old 
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usage, or as an abbreviation of “ Dominus,” in its 
classical sense of lord or great person. Examples 
would be superfluous. J. Eastwoop. 

Dan in Old English, dom in French, and don in 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, stand for Mr., 
and are all abbreviations of the Latin dominus : 
so dame (a knight’s wife) is of the Latin domina. 
The monks appear to have given themselves the 
title of dan and dom. The dan of Chaucer is the 
same word as the dun in Don Quixote, Don Juan, 
Don Giovanni, and a college don. 

T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichfield. 


Boox-Excuance Bazaar (3" §. iii. 385.) — | 


The proposal is a happy one, and well deserves 
discussion, if not immediate adoption. There are 
thousands of persons in the country, whose shelves 
are overflowing with books, for which they have 
no longer any use, and who would be glad to 
exchange them, though they dislike beginning to 
treat with a bookseller for the sale of them. 

A depét in London is proposed, but might not 


Oxford, where the managers could conveniently | 


have the direct suggestions of Mr. Trencn, be as 
suitable a situation, in everything but the some- 
what less ready transmission of books to and from 
it? 

The expense of management appears to be the 


chief difficulty. Rent and rates of spacious rooms, | 


salaries of managers, clerks, &c., printing and 
circulation of catalogues, would need, it is to be 
feared, more than “a small per centage on each 
exchange”; but to say how much would suflice 
requires a longer head than that of D. 


Iam much pleased with the suggestion of Mr. 
Trexcu. Most bookbuyers have superfluities of 
the class he mentions. Grammars of languages 
to be begun next week; books of which better 
editions have been bought; and a large class 
which, though not bad, are not worth reading 


twice or of any use for reference. Of such I have 


four or five hundred volumes ; which, though not 
rubbish, occupy more room than I can conveni- 
ently allow them. 

I think “plenary authority to reject at once 


any book of an objectionable, or even doubiful | 


character,” too stringent; and that every book 
which a respectable bookseller would allow on his 
counter should be admitted. Among those which 
Ishould send are: Luther on the Galatians; Co- 
cheletii, Calvini Infernus; Pope's Dunciad; Es- 


says and Reviews; Never too Late to Mend; and | 


Lady Audley's Secret. If I were appointed mana- 

ger, I should feel it my duty to treat these as 

“doubtful” at least. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Hewerr Famizy (3" §, iii. 7.) — Arthur, or | 


Aylmer Hewett, of the City of London, was the 
third son of Richard Hewett, of Ampthill, co. 
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| Bedford, Esq., by Margery, daughter of —— 
| Tilston of Tilston, Cheshire, Esq., as appears by 
the Visitations of 1566—1582. My authority for 
| the above statement is Mr. J. F. N. Hewett, in 
| “N, & Q.,” 2™ S. vi. 331; in which Mr. Knowxes 
will find a full account of the Bedfordshire 
Hewetts. Uuyte. 

Cape Town. 

“Tue Mar mn Bepram” (3" §. iii. 407.) — 
The ballad in question appears in Smith’s Jrish 
Minstrel, set to the tune of “ Gramachree ;” and 
the author of the words is there stated to be 
“ George Byron.” HERMENTRUDE. 


Prince Curistrern or Denmark (3 §, iii. 
407.)—The following is the line of descent of this 
Prince from Christian III., who died in 1559 :— 
1. Frederick Il., died 1588. 2. Christian IV., 
died 1648. 3. Frederick IIL, died 1670. 4. 
Christian V., died 1699. 5. Frederick 1V., died 
1730. 6. Christian VI., died 1746. 7. Frede- 

| rick V., died 1766. 8. Frederick, who died in 
1794, was son of the above, by his second wife 
Juliana Maria of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel ; his 
elder brother, Christian VII., being by the first 
wife of Frederick V., Louisa, daughter of our 
| George II. 9. Christian-lrederick, born in 1786, 
| married Charlotte-Frederica, Princess of Mecklin- 
| bourg-Schwerin, in 1806 ; having a son Frederick- 
William-Christian, born in 1808.—See Koch, 
Table LX. T. J. Buck ton. 

Lichfield. 

Hisroatypnics (3 §. iii. 428.) — The trans- 
| lation of the scriptures into the Coptic language, 
in the fourth century, appears to be the limit of 
| time, subsequent to which we cannot expect to 
find traces of hieroglyphic writing ; the latest we 
| 


have any positive knowledge of in inscriptions 
does not extend later than the time of Cleopatra, 
z.c. 30. But until the old priesthood was en- 
tirely silenced, they would probably continue the 
hieroglyphic method of writing, as well as the 
| hieratic, assuming the latter to be distinct from 
| the enchorial, or common alphabetic writing. It 
| is not improbable that the Egyptians used simul- 
| taneously three distinct systems of writing, namely, 
the hieroglyphic, analogous to the Chinese ; the 
syllabic, similar to the ‘Tamul; and the alphabe- 
| tic. It is certain that they borrowed their latest 
| alphabet, the.Coptic, from the Greek; and it ap- 
| pears from their mummy bandages, that they used 
| a character similar to that known at the present 
day as Hebrew; the first ten letters of which 
were the original of our ten numeral figures (Biitt- 
| ner’s Vergleichungs Tafeln, st. 1.) Whilst on 
this subject I may add, that the words of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 5:2 rév xpdétwv ororxelwr, signify “ by 
means of the initial syllables.” This method is 
analogous to that of the Chinese, who, when they 
wish to represent in their characters a proper 
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name, for example—that is, phonetically as op- | Kelso to Dunse runs along part of them. On De. 


posed to ideographically— prefix the character 

mou = mouth, the syllables in their monosyllabic 

language being then read as sounds, not as objects 

or ideas, T. J. Bucx ron. 
Lichfield. 


“Frora Crassica” (3" S. iii, 432.) — W. T. 


D. makes some inquiry about Dr. Billerbeck’s | 


Flora Classica, and which is answered below as 
having been published in 1824 in 8vo. It is a 
useful work, but I think that a similar work, sub- 
sequently published in Germany, viz. by Dr. 
Fraas, is more interesting. Also I recollect perus- 
ing a smaller work on the classical plants of Sicily 
by Mr. J. Hogg, F.L.S., in some periodical on 
botany, I think in Hooker's Journal of Botany, 
more than twenty years ago, in which many of the 
plants of Southern Europe are classically made 
known, and described. Professor Tenore’s obser- 
vations on the Flora Virgiliana is a pleasing 
brochure. Boranicus. 


Lawrence Famuy (3" §. iii. 428.) — On the 
fly-leaves of a copy of Goodman's Penitent Par- 
doned, I find the following entries : — 


“John Lawrence—Father died, Saturday, Sept. y* 3, 
1737, aged 71. 

“John Lawrence—married my wife Jane on Wensday 
y* 24, 1730, aged 25. My wife 20.” 

Then follow entries of William and Sarah, who 
died young : — 

“My son Thomas born, Monday, March y* 6, 1737-8, 
3 o'clock after noone.” ‘ 

There are traces of drawings in red chalk in this 
book, which are not without talent. I offer these 
notes on the chance of their being useful to Spat. 

Epw. H. Know es. 

St. Bees. 

A.-1 (3" S. iii. 431.) — Apropos of this Query, 
I may quote Chaucer's description of Cressid 
(Troilus and Creseide, b. 1. v. 108): — 

“Right as our first letter is now an A, 
In beauty first so stood she makeles.” 
Joun Appts. 

Surname or Curistie (3" S. iii. 319.) — The 
article by F. is no reply to my question (3" S. 
iii. 150), “ What is the origin and seat of the sur- 
name of Christie?” That the family mentioned 
by F’. is respectable and of some standing, is not 
in question. But if he intends to insinuate that it 
is the common ancestor and chief of the name, he 
must not be surprised if I ask him for such de- 
tails and proofs as will justify such a claim, which, 
at present, is not admitted by SaBLe. 


Trorrer or Prentannan: tur Mersr (3" S. 
iii..448.)—The lands of Easter and Wester Prin- 
tonan (not Prentannan, as your correspondent 
names them), are situated in the parish of Eccles 
and shire of Berwick — towards the north-eastern 
bounds of the parish — and the high road from 


| cember 29, 1642, George Trotter was served heir 


to his father (also George) in these lands (Index 
to Retours, voce Berwick, No. 247 (and on Novem- 
ber 8, 1677, Thomas Trotter was served heir in 
| them to his father the younger George. (Ibid. 
| No. 395.) G. 

Edinburgh. 

P.S.—The Index I have referred to is printed 
down to the end of the last century, and con- 
| tinued (but in writing only) in the Chancery 
| Office, Edinburgh. 


Tae Names Scarr anp Scarp (3" S. iii. 170, 
317, 399.)—Some further light may be thrown on 
J. 5. D.’s original question and on subsequent 
remarks thereon by this fact. I recently saw an- 
nounced in The Guardian newspaper some news 
(I forget what), conveyed by “a letter from Stock- 
holm in Scharf’s Correspondence.” We may 
therefore probably trace the name to a Swedish 
origin. Two years ago I knew people of the 
name of Scarth at Sandsend, near Whitby, York- 
shire. They were coal dealers, and possessed a 
small coasting schooner or two. No doubt J. 5. 
D. would find them still there. On the other 
hand, the name Scard is found in the south; a 
Rev. F. Scard is rector of Darley, Hants. W. 


Taar, a Tar (3° YS. iii. 426.) —I return my 
best thanks to Dr. Boswortu for his kindness in 
removing so completely my ungrounded suspicions 
of Somner and Lye. I have more than once 
mentioned in “ N. & Q.” how scantily supplied | 
am with books, and in this particular case I had 
only Dr. Bosworth’s Compendious Dictionary to 
refer to. It may be said to me, “ Why then write 
on such subjects?” I do it from habit, and from 
a wish to communicate what I may fancy not to 
be generally known, and if I fall into error, as im 
this case, it is pretty sure to be corrected, and so 
no harm is done. Tuos. Kergutier. 


Cuartrs Marsu (3" S. iii. 431.) — He was the 
son of a manufacturer in Norwich. ‘Through the 
interest of Erskine he obtained his appointment 
in India in 1804. He is generally supposed to be 
the author of The Clubs of London (2 vols. 8v0, 
London, 1828). In his younger days he was 4 
contributor to The Cabinet, by a Society of Gen- 
tlemen (3 vols. 8vo, Norwich, 1795). 

I may remark, by-the-way, that T. is mistaken 
in saying that East Retford was disfranchised. It 
| has continued from the 13th of Elizabeth down to 
| the present day to send two representatives t 
parliament, the only change which has occurred 
during the whole period being that, in conse 
quence of corrupt practices at the election of 
1826, the constituency was enlarged by the ad- 
mission of the freeholders of the hundred of Bas 
setlaw. Q. 
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Tue Escorrat, Spar (3" S. iii. 401.)—I1 have 
read with great interest Canon Daxton’s account 
of the Escorial, having paid it a long and pleasant 
yisit in December of 1861, when a priest escorted 
our party by torch-light down into the Pantheon, 
and showed us all the wonders of its polished 
marble and jasper. 

The fact mentioned by Ford, illustrative of 
Spanish etiquette, is strictly true; the bodies of 
the kings rest in their black marble sarcophagi on 
one side, and the bodies of the queens on the 
other. ; 

If I remember rightly, our priestly guide in- 
formed us that the body of Charles V. is still in 
perfect preservation ; but whether his information 
deserves more credit than that of most priest’s 
stories, I cannot say. 

The whole Escorial—the Chapel-rooms, painted 
ceilings’ and cloisters, the latter of which are 
covered with frescoes—shows marks of the greatest 
care and attention. 

The Queen of Spain had lost one of her children, 
a daughter, shortly before our visit, and we heard 
of the royal journey to the Escorial to bury her 
in state; not in the Panteon, where only the 
bodies of the kings and queens are deposited, but 
in the Panteon de los Infantes, where the rest of 
the royal family are buried. Menor. 


Ou Wert is Monmoutnsurre (3 §. iii. 
394.)—In your number for May 30, a paragraph 
appeared relative to the discovery of a supposed 
oil well. It now turns out that a hogshead of oil 
burst some time since near the spot, and by some 
means a portion of the unctuous fluid got into the 


well; hence the discovery of the supposed oil 


spring. 


(See Hereford Times, April 18, 1863.) 
GLwysiG. 


Fork Lore or a Srocxine-Foor (3" §S. iii. 
362.)—Be the nationality of this pedi-thoracic 
nostrum what it may, it has been aristocratised 
by the ministration of an Irish peeress. In 1796, 
when, by-the-bye, I was taking leave of my 
minority — while sojourning at the Earl of Belvi- 
dere’s seat, in Westmeath, Curnnert Bepe’s 
malady invaded my jugular. I had just made my 
adieux for the night, when I was followed by my 
noble hostess (somewhat more, be it understood, 
than a midle-aged lady), who gravely sate down, 
and, bidding me take off my cravat, like Thom- 
son's Musidora — 

“... from her leg the inverted worsted drew ” — 
pinned it scientifically round my throat, with the 
comfortable assurance that it would be “ no sort 
of good” unless applied warm from the foot. The 
kind lady had hardly left, when — unthankful 
wretch that I was! —I unpinned the pedality, 
and next morning restored it with my best ac- 
knowledgments of its anti-pertussian efficacy. 








By-the-bye, the “ Simmer-water” legend (postea, 
363), attaches also to the beautiful Lough which 
laves the Belvidere demesne. Often did I hear 
the boatmen swear to have seen in its glassy 
depths — their own selves, or their fathers before 
them, “which came to the same thing, you 
know " — the steeple-tops of a submerged city ; 
aye, and more than once heard the bells ring out 
for high mass! The same story is told, I believe, 
of English and Scottish lakes and lochs. By-the- 
bye, again— has “ Simmer-water” any analogy 
with submarine ? sous mer ? and submergo? and 
has anybody noted the omission of “ merge” in 
Johnson's Dictionary ? E. L. S. 

Tue tate Rosert Ditton Browne (3" §, 
iii. 369.) — Surely the poetical tag of this “ hu- 
morous” gentleman's speeches must have now 
and then fallen flat on accustomed ears, even on 
his vivacious compatriots! Like myself, I sup- 
pose, he picked it up in his childhood; for I have 
a well-nigh octogenarian remembrance of its 
* school-boy rhymes,” which (with two or three 
differences from his favourite peroration, too 
slight for the honours of a variorum in “ N, & Q.”) 
inter annos 1785 and 1789, I was wont to chorus 
with my playmates in the English city of Wor- 
cester. Moreover, the “ toasted cheese” where- 
with our Vigornian chant “ basted” the ancient 
lady is more congenite with Saint David than 
with Saint Patrick, who would have alimented 
the thaw-maturgic fire before which she was laid 
with a sod or two of turf from the Bog of Allen, 
not with a lump of Anglican Wall's End. 

E. L. S. 

Tuomas Powett tHe Dramatist (3™ S. iii. 
348.)—In enumerating the works of this author, 
I mentioned Zhe Children in the Wood as one 
probably never printed; but turning over some 
old plays the other day, it has come to light, and 
bears the following title : — 

“The Children in the Wood. Founded on the beautiful 
old popular Song of that name. A Drama. Anon. 8vo, 
Lond. for the Author, by Rowarth. 1805.” 

In the same vol. with separate titles, but con- 
tinued pagination, I find also Zhe Columbiad, 
and Parachutus, called “ Pantomimes, or Visible 
Epics,” the first a dramatic relation of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, and the last a light piece 
upon the daring feat of Mons, Garnerin, to whom 
it is dedicated, 

Mr. Powell has an instinctive dread of pub- 
licity, and yet that natural regard for the pro- 
ductions of his brain which found vent in dis- 
persing a few privately printed copies among his 
friends; so that, probably, all the dramas ascribed 
to him may yet be found in print. An example 
of his horror of criticism may be mentioned. 
When R. Chamberlyn (uncle of R. B. Sheridan), 
expressed a favourable opinion of our author's 
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(3'¢ S, IL. Jone 18, 6g, 


a) 


tragedy of Edgar, and asked permission to show our great poet’s view “of a mental condition in which 


it to Garrick, Powell's reply was characteristic 
“ No: by no means would I wish even to be 
known as an author, attackable by all.” J. O. 
iii. 459.) — 
from what 
Augustus 


Mor or Louis te Granp (3" S. 
Your sspondent Metetes asks, 
author took the witticism of 
Cesar. 

It is to be found, almost word for word, in 
Macr among the “ Augusti joci in alios, et 


aliorum 1 J.C. M. 


Hymn eter rs (3"' §S, iii. 447.) — The indivi- 
dual indie: “l by the first 

S. Y. R. is, pote Bey the late Rev. James Boden, 
Independent minister of Queen Street Chapel, 
Sheffield ; and of whom, as a hymn writer, there 
isa Memoir, with specimens, in a recent number 
of the Wesleyan Times newspaper. Jd. H. 


corre 
Bacon 


obiu 
ursus in se. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Calendar of St Series, 


e Pape ra, Domestic 
33— 1634, preserved in H. I. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq., 


Charles i, 1 
Re cord Office. 
(Longmap.) 

Calend 
of Charles IT, 
Record Office. 
(Longman. ) 

Two new volumes of Calendars, 
of Chronicles (to which latter we 
ticularly on some future occasion) afford satisfactory 
evidence of the steady progress of the great work en- 
trusted to the Master of the Rolls. Mr. Bruce’s volume, 
which comprehends the papers in the State Paper Office 
from April 1633 to April 1634, both inclusive, in addition 
to a number of Admiralty Papers “h furnish valuabl 
materials for the history of our navy, gives us much that 
illustrates the King’s Progress into Scotland, and his 
coronation there, —_ h that illustrates the rise and 

of Laud and his ceaseless activity —for Laud's 

papers have “allen among the public recorils, -- 

llustration of the condition of Elizabe Bohe- 

and vast materials not only for the history 

the country, but for the biography of all those who 
ligured among the notables of that age. 

What we have said as to the materials which Mr. 
Bruce’s volume furnishes towards a history of our social 
ithe biog 1ies of many of those who were 

es with equal force to the 


r day, appli 
calendered by Mrs. Green; and a 


Domestic Series, of t 
HM, J 


Green. 


f Stat Paners. 
1664- lt 65, preserved in 


Edited by Mary Anne Everett 


and two new volumes 
shall refer more par 


+} 


h of 


social 


system am 
of mark in thei 
Charles II. papers 
glance at either of the very copious Indexes which ac- 

pany Mrs. Greene’s and Mr. Bruce's volumes will 
serve to show how indispensable these volumes will be to 
all future writers on the periods to which they respe ly 


refer, 


A Study of Hamlet, 
( Moxon.) 

Among the many contributions to Shakspearian Liter- 

ure which the increasing study of Shakspeare’s writings 
daily call forth, the one before us must take a very pro- 
minent place. A scholar and an accomplished physician, 
Dr. ¢ ‘onoll y ise “= ially fitted to discuss the question « 
Hamlet’s sanity; and an Essay in which he investigate 


com 


n Con M.D., D.C.L» 


By J 


name in the list of 


& J. 





there is a partial disturbance of reason, and that ng 
continual but fitful, often rectified, often returning, bag) 
productive of perplexing inconsistency of thought ang 
action,”—will be read with delight by ‘all who are ablete 
appreciate the skill and judgment with which Dr. Con 
has brought his high professional attainments to besg 
upon a critical investigation of one of the master 

he masterpiece, of human genius piece 


if not the 

Legends of the Lintel and the Tey. 
Dendy. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Though we doubt not the author is justified in antigd 
pating that by many the fragments of history in i 
present volume may be deemed exotic, and the wildg 
legends pedantic, as many will read with interest the 
various legendary and traditionary narratives here pre 


sented to them 

Miseellanies, Histori ical and Biogr ‘ap hical ; being a Secon 
Series of Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By W. Sidney 
Gibson, Esq., M.A. (Longman.) 

As this is merely a reprint of a series of ny which 
have already appeared, we may be spared dise ussing 
their respective merits; but we cannot help eX pressing 
our surprise at a gentleman of Mr. Gibson’s _information 
holarship estimating the character of Savage ashe 
Mr. Moy xa3 has, we think, shown him tol 

pled irel; and there is every reason 
were on a par with his morals, 


By Walter Cooper 


and s 
] Thon 
ibilitie 
Books Recetvep.— 
Does the Bible sanction 
win Smith. 
The questic« nis 


By Golds 


American Slar 


& J. Parker.) 
red by Mr. Smith, as might & 


+} 


expected, in the negative. 

A Leiter to the Lord Bishop of London on the State 
Subscription in the Church of England and in the Um 
versity of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, DD 
(J. H. & J. Parker.) 

Subscription to the Articles. 
fessor Stanley. By the Rev. J. B. 
Parker. ) 

We must content ourselves with calling 
these tracts upon a subject now attracting 


Re v. Pro« 
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Mozley, B.D. 
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